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NEWS OF THE WE EK. 


eee See 
NHE news of the War is mixed. Admiral Cervera’s fleet 
has been destroyed, as recorded below, and the States 

‘are therefore free to act as they will in the Atlantic, but the 
military position before Santiago is bad. General Shafter 
delivered a fierce assault on Friday, July 1st, during which 
the American soldiers displayed splendid courage, but he was 
not really ready, and the result was a severe repulse. He had 
no heavy guns, and the Spaniards had, the Spaniards defended 
the suburbs and the groves outside them with desperate 
‘enacity, and General Shafter was obliged to withdraw, after 
losing in killed and wounded seventeen hundred men, more 
than one in ten of his entire force. He even contemplated a 
retreat to the coast, and though this has been avoided, the 
situation of the besieging force is very gloomy. The troops 








are close to Santiago, and are consequently “under an un- 
ceasing fire,” they are camped in wet grass, they have 


insufficient food and no tobacco—a deficiency which, 
says the Herald’s correspondent, causes them “agonies”— 
cand they are terribly depressed by inaction. General 
Pando, moreover, has eluded the Cubans and entered 
‘Santiago with eight thousand men, and with the fifteen 
thousand under his command might, if he had the energy 
to attack, inflict a terrible blow. The Government at 
Washington is of course forwarding reinforcements in con- 
siderable numbers, but even when they have landed there 
seems no certainty that heavy guns, which have been at 
Baiquiri all the while, can be forwarded to the front. Above 
all, there is no General, General Shafter is seriously ill, many 
of his Staff are sick, General Miles, the Commander-in-Chief, 
who is to supersede him, does not arrive, and in Washington 
there is some hesitation, not easily explained, but probably 
due to a hope that Admiral Sampson can break into the 
harbour. 


On the other hand, there is some evidence that the diffi- 
culties within Santiago are increasing. There is an obvious 
lack of food, so great that all the civil population has been 
allowed, or compelled, to depart; the garrison is depressed 
by the certainty of ultimate defeat; General Pando brought 
no convoys with him; and we suspect there may be some 
apprehension of a failure of munitions. There are rumours 
of desertions such as precede surrender, and the Archbishop 
of Santiago has advised that course, which he would hardly 
have done if he had retained any hope that the city could 
be defended. It is quite possible, therefore, that Santiago 
may be entered, but the incidents of the siege warn the 
Americans that when they attack Havana they must not 
underrate their enemy, and if they wish for victory with 
reasonable loss must immensely increase their strength in 
artillery,—at present their weakest point. They need some- 
thing too, it is too early to say what, in Washington itself. 








On Sunday Admiral Cervera’s five ships tried to escape 
from Santiago, and in the attempt were totally destroyed by 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet. Noting that Admiral Sampson had 
gone down the coast in his flag-ship, and believing also that 
the men on the American ships would be 2t prayers on Sun- 
day morning, Cervera’s squadron, headed by the Admiral on 
the ‘Maria Teresa,’ steamed out of the harbour in single file, 
passing as they did so the sunken ‘ Merrimac’ without diffi- 
culty. The moment Cervera’s ships got free of the harbour 
they were exposed to the fire of the Americans. Instead of 
meeting them directly, the Spaniards turned westward along 
the coast of Cuba, trying to escape from the enemy. Thus 
the battle became a running fight. The American guns were 
served with deadly precision, and almost every shot told. 
When the Spanish ships showed the green bottom below 
the water-line the Americans aimed there and thus often 
hit between wind and water. The Spanish fire was quick, 
but so utterly wild that practically no damage was done 
to the American ships. Three-quarters of an hour after the 
action had begun the Spanish guns were mostly disabled, 
and the ships on fire, and it became evident that the crews 
had suffered terribly. Ultimately the Spanish ships were 
all run ashore, and burnt or pounded to death by the 
American fire. Admiral Cervera’s ship was the last to give 
in. The loss on board the Spanish ships was terrible, and it 
is stated that three hundred and sixty were killed or drowned, 
and a hundred and sixty wounded, while sixteen hundred, 
including Admiral Cervera and his Staff, were taken prisoners. 
One American was killed and one wounded. 


We must give a few words to the gallant action of the 
‘Gloucester,’ commanded by Lieutenant Wainwright. The 
‘Gloucester’ is only a yacht, bought from a private owner, 
and armed as a small cruiser with quick-firing guns. 
This vessel engaged and ultimately destroyed the two 
Spanish torpedo-destroyers which left the harbour with 
Admiral Cervera. The destroyers were far more heavily 
armed than the ‘ Gloucester,’ but so bad was their shooting 
that they never hit their antagonist. Altogether it was a 
very plucky incident, and quite worthy of the best traditions 
of the race. The American Admiral, it is said, signalled 
to Lieutenant Wainwright not to risk his vessel. It is need- 
less to say that Lieutenant Wainwright, though doubtless a 
thoroughly subordinate officer—just as was Nelson—failed to 
observe the signal. 


Madrid has taken the news of Cervera’s defeat very well, 
and there is no sign that Spaniards as yet think of peace. 
They would accept peace, of course, on favourable conditions, 
but as we have pointed out elsewhere, they cannot desert the 
great army in Cuba, and are not sure that it cannot success- 
fully defend itself. All the financiers and journalists of the 
Continent are pressing for peace, and there are incessant 
rumours that Spain will ask for it, but the rumours are 
probably unfounded. The country is not yet prepared for the 
necessary sacrifices, it thinks itself safe at home, and it is 
aware that a long truce would give the Americans time to drill 
their soldiers, and get rid of their military unreadiness. There 
is much talk of “ interventiou,” but nobody tells us clearly 
how the intervening State is to benefit by running a tre- 
mendous risk. We believe the rumours come from diplo- 
matists who cannot bear to be set aside, and cannot get rid of 
the idea that an order from the “Concert” must produce 
obedience at Washington. It is like the journalist’s fancy 
that “public opinion” governs everything, the supply of rain 
included. 


The American House of Representatives recently agreed to 
the annexation of Hawaii; and the Senate, which was supposed 
to be reluctant, on Tuesday endorsed the decision of the other 
House by a vote of 41 to 40. Asthe President bas signed the 
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Resolution the annexation may, therefore, be considered com- 
plete. The incident is noteworthy, not from the geographical 
or political importance of the Sandwich Islands, but because 
the annexation is a departure from an unwritten law of 
Washington policy. Americans have hitherto been most 
reluctant to acquire islands, and General Grant’s proposal to 
annex St. Domingo was roughly rejected by American 
opinion. The new departure shows that the States are 
becoming anxious, and are, at the same time, determined to 
maintain the fleet required to defend such possessions. The 
annexation, we fancy, settles the fate of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, and possibly, also, of Cuba. It was intended to 
declare Cuba an independent Republic, but the inefficiency 
manifested by the Cubans is destroying sympathy with them, 
and, together with the danger of a war of colours, may 
compel the American Government either to annex, or, more 
probably, to protract the theory of military occupation, say, 
for half a century. The native Cubans will not be safe 
governors for Spaniards until the generation which suffered 
from “ Concentration ” has died out. 


Mr. A. D. White, American Ambassador to Berlin, made on 
July 4th at a banquet of Americans resident in Leipsic, one 
of the very cleverest speeches we ever remember to have read. 
He wanted to present the American case against Germany in 
all its force without departing by a hair’s breadth from diplo- 
matic propriety, and he actually did it. He gave the charges 
as those brought by Americans against Germany—they are all 
included in the two words, “malignant, belittling”—and then 
proceeded to deny that Germans did dislike America, ending 
with the remark, ‘“ We may confidently count among Germans 
upon the final supremacy of right, reason, and justice.” 
As to the Government of Germany, its conduct was all that 
Americans could desire. It had been cordially neutral, 
and had recognised fully the ancient ties which bind the 
two peoples together. That is most satisfactory, especially 
if the Emperor, as is reported, has withdrawn three 
of his cruisers from Manilla, leaving only two. The 
German Press, too, is pleading its strong friendship for 
the American people,—a friendship which the destruction of 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet will greatly tend to deepen. The 
Germans, of course, do not hate the Americans. What they 
do hate is being poor while anybody else is rich. Just at 
present, as their Emperor recently said, their “idealism” is 
not as sufficient for them as of old. 

The examination in bankruptcy into the affairs of Mr. 
Hooley will, it is stated, involve a point of great public 
interest. Mr. Hooley has stated publicly that while pur- 
suing his business as a promoter of companies, he was inces- 
santly blackmailed by different mewspapers, and was 
compelled to pay to them very serious sums, in one instance 
as much as £40,000. The public as usual dotted the “i’s” 
of this statement, and several prominent newspapers are 
accused by rumonr of this disgraceful practice. One of them, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, belonging to a man so rich that even 
the gossips never suspected the proprietor, has met the 
charge with most creditable nerve and frankness. It 
admits that its late City editor, now deceased, did disgrace 
himself and his profession by taking money for his comments, 
but asserts that he did not seek Mr. Hooley, but was sought 
by him. The practice has been so common in many coun- 
tries, and is so destructive of all confidence in journals as 
guides to opinion—for Embassies can give cheques as well as 
promoters—that it is to be hoped the inquiry will be severe 
and unsparing. There are symptoms of a desire to hush the 
business up, but with Sir G. Lewis determined on behalf of 
the Pall Moll Gazette that there shall be no hushing, conceal- 
ment will be very difficult. If Mr. Astor will spend a few 
thousands on securing a thorough investigation into this 
affair, he will confer a real benefit on his adopted country. 


The week has been marked by one of the most terrible 
maritime disasters of our time. About 5 o’clock in the 
morning of Monday, the 4th inst., ‘La Bourgogne,’ a French 
liner of 7,395 tons, was steaming through a thick fog off the 
coast of Nova Scotia, a hundred and fifty miles S.E. of 
Halifax, on her voyage from New York to Havre. She was 
going at a dangerous rate of speed—seventeen miles an hour, 
some accounts say—when she struck the ‘Cromartyshire,’ a 
barque on her way to Halifax, her bows were stove in, and 


{ 
i within a few minutes she sank. 











Her Captain (Captain 
Deloncle, brother of the Chauvinist orator of the French 
Chamber) and one second officer behaved admirably, but 
the shock dissolved discipline on board, the sailors were 
wild with panic, and cared only to save themselves, 
and of the seven hundred and twenty-six souls on board 
barely two hundred were saved. All the first-class 
passengers were drowned, and most of the second-class, and 
of two hundred women and children on board, only one sur- 
vived. The French sailors and Italian third-class passengers 
behaved like violent brutes, driving off the unhappy women who 
crowded towards the boats, and, according to French, Italian,ang 
English evidence, even clubbing and stabbing them to death. 
One witness, an Englishman named Burge, declares that he 
saw his mother and five other women drowned, a sailor 
“ maliciously ” cutting a rope to which they had clung. It is 
possible that the horror-struck witness mistakes the motive; 
but that the wreck was marked by a series of murders com. 
mitted by Southerners mad with selfishness seems to be 
undeniable. The survivors were carried to Halifax in the 
‘ Cromartyshire.’ 


The scene on board ‘La Bourgogne’ could not, we believe, 
have occurred in an English or American ship. Cases of 
desertion have repeatedly occurred, and of desperate attempts 
by panic-struck sailors to drive back the passengers, women 
included, lest there should not be room in the boats, but 
actual murder is most infrequent, while in most cases the 
officers succeed in controlling their men, and so save the 
feeble. The punishment of the guilty rests, of course, 
exclusively with the French Courts, and it is most improbable 
that they will be able either to arrest the guilty or to prove 
their guilt if they do. The sailors will swear for each other, 
the Italians will disappear, and the Frenchmen are already 
denying everything from “patriotic” motives. The French 
Consul could, we suppose, demand the extradition of Frencl 
subjects accused of murder ona French ship, but he could not 
send home the necessary witnesses. There is a serious defect at 
this point in the international arrangements for the safety of 
the seas. One does not see why such cases should not be 
treated as piracy cases are, and such criminals be held bya 
consensus humanus to be liable to trial in any port to which 
they may be carried, the Consul of the nation accused sitting 
with the local Magistrate. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Redmond raised 
a debate on Irish financial relations, but his speech added 
nothing to the illumination of the subject. Mr. Lecky fol- 
lowed, and supported him in a speech as ingenious as it was 
moderate in tone, but even he was astonishingly unconvincing. 
The real answer to the first part of his speech was to be found 
in the practical conclusions of the end. He did not think 
any change could be made in our way of raising taxation, 
but we ought to spend a good deal more money in developing 
and civilising Ireland. If instead of Ireland we say any poor 
and backward part of the United Kingdom, whether on this 
or that side of St. George’s Channel, we have no objection. 
What we confess to find very difficult to endure with 
patience is the notion that Irishmen have a grievance, when 
they pay no tax which is not paid by Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, but do escape several taxes which are paid in England 
and Scotland, as well as have many services provided for 
them by the Imperial Exchequer which in the larger island 
have to be provided locally out of the pockets of the house- 
holders. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach put these arguments very 
well, but he showed a desire, which was perhaps wise, not to 
put them too strongly. Sir Edward Clarke, who took the 
Irish side, was, in spite of his eloquence, sophistical and 
paradoxical. 


On the second day of the debate—Tuesday—the dis- 
cussion was continued with great interest. Sir William 
Harcourt, though he voted for the Motion declaring that 
an Irish grievance existed, spoke really in the contrary 
sense. He pointed out what is perfectly true, namely, that 
if there is any grievance, it is to be found in the over-use of 
indirect taxation. No doubt a man with £1 a week who 
drinks spirits and smokes on a fairly liberal scale does 
pay away an enormous proportion of his income to the 
Revenue. But though we agree in theory that the smoking 
and spirit-drinking poor man does contribute too much to the 
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Revenue, we cannot agree that it would be wise to relieve him, 
at any rate on the spirits side. Mr. Balfour’s speech winding 
up the debate has been called ineffective, but it strikes us as 
a singularly able performance and full of dry light. Mr. 
Balfour, after putting aside as Utopian Sir William Har- 
eourt’s plan for abolishing indirect taxation and increasing 
the Income-tax—Sir William Harcourt would, of course, deny 
that this was his proposal, but would say rather that he 
would get rid of indirect taxation by decreasing expenditure 
.—turned to the other alternatives for dealing with the alleged 
evil, the chief of which were doles and subventions. As we 
understand Mr. Balfour, he would refuse to give these to 
Treland as a debt or as blackmail; but whena really good case 
was made out he would in the future, as in the past, help an ex- 
ceptionally poor portion of the United Kingdom by the wise 
use of public money. We entirely agree, and think the richer 
sections of the community should help the poorer, but we are 
a little doubtful whether the doles have really helped Ireland. 
The one flourishing and thoroughly satisfactory place in 
Treland is Belfast, but, as far as we can gather, Belfast is the 
one Irish institution or community which has never had 
Government aid. The Government did not make its harbour 
or its docks, lay out its thriving streets, or build its fine public 
buildings. Ultimately Mr. Redmond’s Motion was rejected 
by 142 votes (286 to 144). There was a certain amount of 
eross-voting. Several English and Scotch Unionists, in- 
cluding Sir E. Clarke, and all the Irish Unionists without 
office, with one exception, supported the Irish plea. 


On Thursday Lord Selborne introduced the Benefices Bill 
anto the House of Lords. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who rose next, gave his approval to the Bill, though he would 
have liked to get rid of the sale of advowsons altogether in- 
stead of merely stopping the sale of next presentations. Lord 
Herschell criticised the Bill rather severely, though he did 
not oppose it. He could see no distinction in point of morals 
between the sale of the advowson and of the next presentation. 
Lord Kimberley, in deference, we suppose, to Sir William 
Harcourt, turned the discussion once more into the channel 
of ritualism. Still, his distinction between the effect of an 
extreme ceremonial in arural parish, andin a great town where 
there were plenty of alternative places of worship if a man 
disliked the ritual of his parish church, was sound enough. 
One of the highest duties of a patron, he concluded, was to 
select a man likely to be acceptable to his parishioners. 
That is an abstract sentiment to which it is absolutely im- 
possible to take exception. Unfortunately, however, it is one 
of the most difficult things in the world to carry out in 
practice, It assumes that the patron is capable of finding 
out the real feelings of a large body of people who have no 
organisation for expressing what those feelings are. 


Lord Salisbury’s contribution to the debate was very able. 
After declaring that many of the things on which excitement 
has arisen were in themselves trivial, he dwelt upon the duty 
imposed on the Bishops of bringing the clergy more into har- 
mony with the laity. There was a curious state of feeling in this 
country as regards Bishops. They were greatly respected, 
but there still lingered a distrust of the episcopal office, “ which 
prevents us from putting it to the purpose for which it really 
exists.” There was no discipline in the Church of England, 
whether in morals, efficiency, doctrine, or ritual. In every other 
office or profession you would say that proper powers must be 
vested in the superiors. ‘“ But when you come to the Church 
you will give no power to the Bishops, and the two popular 
currents meet—the popular distrust, not of the Bishops 
themselves, but of the episcopal office, meeting that unhappy 
remnant of bygone errors in another age which allows 
spiritual functions to be bought for money.” Hence 
the difficulty over patronage. Still you could not pre- 
vent all sale and transfer of patronage as long as private 
patronage exists. “I want to know what right you have to 
fasten on me and my descendants this power, which we have 
none of the ordinary means of getting rid of.” That is very 
cleverly put, but since if patronage is not exercised within a 
fixed period it passes to the Bishop, a man may automatic- 
ally divest himself of obligation to appoint a living. The 
Bishop of Salisbury closed the debate by protesting that 
discipline did exist in the Church. He dealt with questions 
of discipline every day. Ultimately, the second reading was 











passed. Doubtless the details of the Bill will be closely dis- 
cussed in Committee, for the House of Lords is practically 
an Assembly of lay patrons. 


On Wednesday the Archbishops and Bishops dined at the 
Mansion House. The Archbishop of Canterbury in his 
speech declared that the clergy and laity were at this moment 
“rather separated” from one another. The Bishops could 
render the Church no more important service than to 
bring them into harmony. It was quite true that some 
clergymen, in their earnest desire to serve the Church better, 
in their belief, had slipped into irregularities which had done 
mischief; and it was not to be wondered that the Bishops 
should be asked to correct that mischief as speedily as 
possible. The Bishops would not have any hesitation in 
doing whatever was necessary, but they were anxious not to 
do it in the form or in the manner which would irritate the 
clergy and leave bitterness behind. “ We are desirous,” said 
Dr. Temple, “ of carrying the clergy with us.” Nothing could 
be more hurtful to the Church than if, in a desire to correct 
irregularities, “which, mind you, must be corrected,” the 
clergy were to be robbed of that enthusiasm which now 
“earries them through all their labours, and crowns with 
such great success their earnest and continued endeavours.” 
Those are wise words, and seem to show that the Archbishop 
has a real grasp of the present difficulties. 


At Birmingham on Friday, July Ist, Mr. Chamberlain 
addressed a meeting in the Council House summoned to con- 
sider the scheme for founding a University for the Midlands. 
Until, said Mr. Chamberlain, they had made provision for the 
highest education they would not only suffer the material loss 
to which allusion had been made by other speakers, but they 
would also suffer “ moral and intellectual damage.” It was of 
great importance to have in their midst a school of learning 
and knowledge. He could not believe that there was anything 
more important than that a great manufacturing centre like 
Birmingham, necessarily absorbed for the most part in 
material pursuits, should find learning and science repre- 
sented in its social and public life. They should note the 
example of Scotland. Her Universities had enabled Scotland, 
in spite of the comparative smallness of her population, to take 
a most prominent part in the history of the United Kingdom 
and the government of the British Empire. We are exceed- 
ingly glad to see that Mr. Chamberlain takes this high 
ground, and does not, as some of the other advocates of the 
University seem inclined to do, defend the proposal on mere 
material and technical grounds. The chief use of a University 
in a prosperous town is, as Mr. Chamberlain perceives, to 
raise the whole intellectual tone, and give the town, as a social 
organisation, spiritual force, rather than to increase its pro- 
duction of steam-engines. No doubt by stimulating its intel- 
lectual capacity you will also tend to increase its general 
prosperity, but if mere prosperity is made the primary object 
it will not be attained. Itis the old story. Honesty is the best 
policy, but he is not an honest man who is honest for this 
reason. Intellectual cultivation produces material results, 
but the spirit cannot be successfully cultivated with a view 
to improving trade. 


Lord Rosebery, who is never happier than when making a 
set speech on an abstract subject, gave a charming little 
address on courage to the London Fire Brigade on Saturday 
last, the occasion being the presentation by his daughter of 
medals to the men who had specially distinguished themselves 
during the course of their service. Lord Rosebery pointed 
out the peculiar character of the bravery which is required 
from members of the Fire Brigade. Napoleon said that all 
men, or almost all men, were brave, but there was one courage 
which was the rarest of all, and which he could seldom light 
upon even in his best men, and that was what he called “ two 
o’clock in the morning courage.” “That is the courage that 
every fireman requires, and itis the courage which I feel proud 
to say that every one of you possesses. In the still hours of the 
night when the alarm of fire is given you are ready to come 
out and do your duty at 2 o’clock in the morning, and do your 
duty at its best.” No doubt the instinctive admiration and 
sympathy for the Fire Brigade is due to this fact, and to man- 
kind’s natural horror of fire. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 111}. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


‘HE philanthropists of Europe are, of course, quite 
right in urging the Spaniards to accept their 
destiny and make peace; and we can well understand the 
motives of the financiers who are influencing the Press to 
take the same line; but we cannot say we believe that 
Spain will accept their counsel. The reasons and impulses 
which tempt her statesmen to continue the war are still 
too strong. Let us look at them for a moment steadily, 
and, if possible, with Spanish eyes. 

To begin with, neither the rulers of Spain nor the 
Spanish people as yet realise the strength of their 
antagonist. They have been beaten, it is true, at sea 
—the sea, says a French journal, always betrays the 
enemy of the Anglo-Saxon—but they are essentially 
soldiers, not sailors, and as yet they see no reason to 
believe that on land they will be defeated. On the con- 
trary, the capture of Cuba seems to them further off than 
ever. The attack on Santiago is in their eyes only a small 
affair, and in that small affair the Union, though its whole 
regular Army was engaged, has as yet failed. The attack 
of July Ist was, in plain Spanish, a disastrous repulse 
for the Americans, who lost in killed and wounded every 
tenth man. General Pando has carried his reinforce- 
ments into the besieged city, and assuming, as Spaniards 
assume, that he is competent, he may beat off General 
Shafter, even after the fifteen thousand volunteers have 
reached the sickly American camp. Even if Santiago 
falls, either through want of munitions or in a des- 
perate assault, the place is of trifling importance; 
there is still Havana to be taken, and when that has 
fallen there will be bread and powder left for a long 
guerilla war. The threat of a bombardment of Spanish 
ports does not appal Spain, which is not an indus- 
trial country, and an invasion of the mainland would 
be met by desperate scattered fighting in the old guerilla 
way. The Spaniards will lose no more, as they think, by 
making peace after the Americans have crossed the 
Atlantic than by making it now, and they have one over- 
whelming reason against adopting the latter course which 
none of our contemporaries seem to see. The Spaniards 
live under a conscription; they are penetrated with Con- 
tinental military ideas; and they would regard the sur- 
render of Cuba with its army still undefeated as the 
basest of military treacheries. The regiments released 
by peace would return home mad with rage, and clamour- 
ing for vengeance upon their betrayers. While the army 
in Cuba can fight Spain must fight,—that, and not bom- 
bast, is what Sagasta means when he says that his Govern- 
ment will continue the war while there is a soldier in the 
island under arms. He will probably be overthrown in 
any case, for the crisis demands a Dictator, and the Latin 
races when pressed by misfortune believe in dictatorships ; 
but if he made peace “dishonourably ’—that is, with an 
undefeated army still in the field—the soldiers in Spain, 
who form the only coherent and active body in the 
country, would spring at his throat, demand his execution 
as a traitor, and conduct the war for themselves. It is 
easy to say they would ruin Spain; but do they see that, 
and is it true? That they do not see it is clear, and we 
greatly doubt whether, if we look at the whole business 
with Spanish eyes, the statement in itself is true. What 
is to ruin Spain? She has lost her fleet, and with ita 
source of great expense and no visible gain. She will 
perforce leave her colonial armies, while they are locked 
up, unpaid and unsupplied, to live upon the colonies they 
defend. She will lose her colonies, but so she will if she 
makes peace, and in losing them she loses the greatest 
permanent drain upon her strength. Spain, reduced to 
herself alone, is a great and compact kingdom, with a 
rich soil and a population which can and does furnish an 
army of two hundred thousand men, who, if they were 
only decently led, and allowed to garrotte the men who 
steal their pay and supplies, would fight very well indeed. 
It is said that there would soon be no money in Madrid 
for current expenses; but there is a Revenue, paper can 
be issued, as Russia has repeatedly issued it, till it sinks 
to half its value, and if the service of the Debt is sus- 
pended, if civilians are paid in promises and liberty to 
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take fees, and if the whole income of the State is devoted 
to the war, what soldier will mutiny on that ground ? 
The Spanish-American States have faced this very situa- 
tion repeatedly, and have survived it, and why not Spain 
herself >—which, we repeat for the tenth time, is in 
essential characteristics not a modern, but a medizval 
State. The financiers are very angry at such a prospect, 
and all holders of Spanish bonds; but are the Generals 
angry, or even the statesmen ? Let our readers add to these 
considerations that the Spaniards do not believe the Ameri- 
cans to be actuated by anything but lust of gain, and that 
they are, as they always have been, a gloomily vindictive 
people, satisfied to suffer if they can only inflict upon their 
enemies sufferings like their own, and they will cease, we 
think, to believe that the Spaniards will make peace until 
they are literally compelled. Spain, which to this hour 
regards Gibraltar as a place “temporarily in British 
occupation,” was seven years before she acknowledged 
the independence of Mexico, and nothing has occurred to 
take the stubbornness out of her people, who when taken 
off the ‘ Vizcaya’ stark naked, covered with wounds and 
burns, never emitted, says an English or American 
observer, “‘a whimper or a groan.” 


Nor do we believe, as our contemporaries seem to do, 
that the United States will grant such “easy” terms to 
Spain as to tempt her to make peace. The American 
people have taken up this war much more eagerly than 
the American Government, as is proved by their offer of 
£120,000,000 in little sums to meet the demand for a loan 
of £40,000,000, and the American people are not at all 
kindly disposed to Spaniards. They regard them, on the 
contrary, as a fierce and cruel people, whose dominion in 
the New World has been one long series of crimes, who 
have as Republicans set up a series of anarchical States 
all hostile to the Anglo-Saxon, and who have proved in 
Cuba and the Philippines that their ancient methods of 
violent and corrupt government have been in no way 


‘Maine,’ a friendly American warship lying in a Spanish 
harbour, and they consider that the war now being waged 


enemy knowing that at last they must give way. We do 
not believe that the Americans will give back to Spain 
one acre of the territories they may acquire in the 
campaign, and greatly doubt whether they will not 
ask to be repaid all the expenses of the war. They 
may not, because they will never get the money, but 
they certainly will not pay more than the expenses of the 
war, by repaying or guaranteeing any Cuban or Philippine 
Debt whatever. They refused to do that even in the case of 
the Confederate Debt, though they were eager to reconcile 
the South, and payment might have helped that process. 
They may, as we have said, being a rich people, forego 
the indemnity which it has now become usual to demand 
after a victory—always excepting an indemnity for the 
‘Maine,’ which Americans will exact if they have to 
set the world on fire to get it—but if we understand 
their mood aright, they will give up nothing, pay 
nothing, and do nothing incompletely. The notion of 
their allowing Cuba to be treated as if it were another 
Crete, and permitting Spain to retain a “small garrison 
in some one port,” or Europe to “ guarantee” the terms 
of the treaty—that is, really impossible financial terme 
—is simply silly. We suppose the basis of the idea 
is the repute of President McKinley for kindheartedness ; 
but though that repute is well founded, it must be con- 
sidered with a rider. President McKinley is one of the 
most kindly of mankind, much the most merciful living 
ruler, but if the American people in a constitutional way 
directed him to extirpate the people of Spain, he would 
only order that each Spaniard slain should be consulted as 
to the mode of death that he preferred. His duty, as he 
understands it, is to execute the will of the people, the 
responsibility for that will resting exclusively with them. 
He hates the very idea of war, but he proposed the 
war because the people willed it, and he will carry 
out their will as to terms of peace. If the American 
people desire that the terms should be hard, they 
will be hard, and, as we think, they will be too 
hard to tempt Spaniards to abandon their ideas as to 
what in the way of resistance is demanded of them by 
honour. There will be peace, no doubt, in the end. 
Indeed, when bulldog and bloodhound meet in combat 








there always is peace, serene peace—for the survivor. 


abandoned. They believe that the Spaniards blew up the 
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THE LESSONS OF THE NAVAL BATTLE. 


HE first thought of all Englishmen in regard to the 
T naval battle is that the American fleet did its 
work splendidly. The whole performance of Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet was in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon navies, and every English- 
man has read of their doings with a flush of pride. 
There was the old hard-pounding such as the Elizabethan 
sea-dogs used, and the same curious mixture of steadi- 
ness and daring, coolness and reckless dash. No doubt 
the comparative strengths were very different, but as 
one reads of the Spanish ships tearing full-speed up 
the coast of Cuba closely pursued by the relentless 
Americans, who poured in a continuous and well-directed 
fire, it is impossible not to think of the Armada as it 
passed up the Channel in flight, Drake’s ships hanging on 
its flank and riddling the Spaniard’s hulls with their cease- 
less fire,—a fire which, as on last Sunday, always hit and 
always did damage. Had, indeed, the Spanish ships been 
more numerous and larger, and had most of the American 
ships been the size of the ‘Gloucester,’ the battle, after 
the Spanish ships emerged, would have been a working 
model of the battle which began the destruction of the 
Armada. In a word, the moral aspects of what was 
almost the first, and may be the last, fleet action between 
the Spanish and the English races were very much alike. 
In both cases it was the man behind the gun who, in the 
last resort, won the battle. 


The technical lessons of the last naval battle will have, 
of course, to be fully worked out by the naval experts, 
but even the most superficial view shows one or two facts 
of great importance. They are not new facts exactly, but 
old facts with new faces, and therefore well worth con- 
sidering. The first thing that strikes one is the practical 
futility of passive courage, especially at sea. One might 
almost as well be a coward as a man who runs headlong 
on his death, careless whether he loses his own life, 
but also careless whether he kills his enemy. If the 
Spaniards had been as cool and dashing as they were in- 
different to death, they might not have beaten the 
Americans, but at least they would have done an immense 
deal of damage to the American fleet. Granted that 
Admiral Cervera had formed the resolve of breaking out 
of Santiago by daylight, how should he have acted ? How, 
that is, could he have sold his ships and the lives of his men 
dearest? That surely should have been the question put 
to himself by the Spanish Admiral. If it had been put, 
could the answer have been any other than something of 
this kind P—‘I will order each of my ships as she gets 
clear of the neck of the bottle which forms the harbour 
of Santiago to choose one of the American ships, and to 
fly straight at her as a savage dog flies at a man. 
My ship shall ram the American if she can, but if not, 
assail her as furiously as possible. If the American 
ship gives way before the Spanish onslaught, the Spaniard 
can get out to sea and escape. If, on the other hand, the 
American closes with her, then there will be a fierce fight, 
in which one or the other, or probably both, will go to the 
bottom. This will probably happen, but meantime some 
of the Spanish ships will have had time to get into 
the open sea, Once there, scatter and fly is to be the 
order.’ If Admiral Cervera had adopted these bold, or, 
if you like, mad, tactics, he would no doubt have lost most 
of his ships, but then he would have probably sunk or 
damaged three or four of the American vessels, while one 
or-two of his own would very likely have got away 
scot-free. As it was, he lost all his ships and did no 
damage to the Americans. He secured this really 
astonishing result by, instead of flying at the throats 
of the Americans, attempting to run along the shore 
with the American fleet between him and the open sea. 
As he and his ships ran, the Americans poured upon 
them a storm of shot and shell, and showed once again 
that he who runs away is in far greater danger 
than even he who waits to be killed, but intends 
to sell his life as dearly as possible. That is an old-time 
lesson to be drawn from the battle of Santiago. Another 
is equally clear, equally important, and almost equally old. 
It is that in naval war what really matters is not the 
armour-plating, the build of the ship, or even the power of 
the engines, but the man behind the gun. When Captain 
Mahan was entertained in England at a naval dinner, the 
speech of the evening was admitted by all to have been 











made by the American Admiral. He reminded his hearers 
that strategy, and armour, and new types of gun, and scien- 
tific dodges, and all the rest were very good things, but in: 
the last resort what really mattered was the man behind the 
gun. That was true in the old wars, and has been proved 
true again, both at Manilla and at Santiago. Straight 
shooting is, afterall, what wins the battle. Of course, you had 
better have a gun that will fire, and fire a powerful shot at 
a longish range, but even if you have got it, it is perfectly 
useless if the men behind it are too excited or have had 
too little practice to be able to fire it straight, and so to hit 
with it. The most deadly patent shell, fired from the 
newest and most expensive and most scientific of guns, 
is no better than an old round-shot fired from a gun 
of Nelson’s day if it drops in the water and does 
not strike the enemy’s hull or deck. In other words, 
superiority of gun-fire is now, as in the days of old, the chief 
thing to look for. No doubt you should, as we have said, 
give your men as good a gun to fire with as possible, but 
teach their officers and them to rely, not upon the ship’s 
armour, or the range of her guns, or the weight of the metal 
discharged, or the speed of the engines, but upon the 
power, if need be, to make the enemy’s hull look like a 
porous plaster. Look at the heroic fight made by the 
little ‘ Gloucester.’—By the way, the people of the old city 
should send a greeting and a silk flag to the little ship 
that has done their name such credit.--What gave the 
‘Gloucester’ her victory, and also allowed her to escape, 
was her gun-fire. The ‘‘ destroyers” she disabled, let alone 
the Spanish cruisers, could have sunk her easily could they 
have hit her, but they failed to do so, partly because of 
their own essential bad marksmanship, and partly also 
because a man who is peppering you from a revolver is 
always hard to hit. Being shot at with great accuracy is 
apt to destroy one’s aim. That our own sailors are 
very good marksmen already we do not doubt, nor do 
we doubt that their practice would be better, rather than 
worse, in an actual engagement. Still, we hope that the 
Santiago fight will make the Adwiralty give still more 
encouragement to the practice of gun-fire. Captains 
should be made to feel that one of the chief things 
expected from them is a record of successful shooting, 
while the really able gunners should be marked out for 
special promotion and special privileges. Good firing 
should, in fact, be treated as an essential. There is 
one more thing to be remembered. The performance 
of the ‘Gloucester’ shows that an improvised fleet, 
thoroughly well armed and manned by men who can 
shoot, may be a far more formidable sea force than is 
sometimes supposed. We do not wish it to be supposed 
for a moment that we desire to trust to this fact ; still, it 
is worth noting. 


So much for the special lessons of the battle. There 
remains one general conclusion which must be mentioned. 
The battle shows that the American Navy is a most 
efficient fighting machine. We did not want to be told 
that here, for we knew it already and realised of what 
stuff the lion’s whelps were made. They did not, however, 
know it on the Continent, though apparently they know 
it now. For ourselves, we have little doubt that the 
American Fleet could face even that of France without any 
great risk of disaster. No doubt by all the rules the 
French Fleet is ten times as strong as the American, 
and ought to be able to eat it up at one mouth- 
ful. In spite, however, of that, we believe that if 
it were needful—it will not be, as America will 
not be attacked by France without our taking a hand in 
the game—Sampson and Dewey and the officers they have 
the happiness to command—to use Nelson’s phrase— 
would be able to destroy French ships of vastly superior 
power just as we did a hundred years ago. The American 
gunners would keep cool and hit every time. The French 
would get excited, and fire too high or too low, and lose all 
the advantage of the best guns and best explosives in the 
world. As for the German and American Navies, there 
can of course be no comparison. The Germans are fine 
sailors and brave men, but a naval struggle between the 
United States and Germany would be very short and very 
complete. It would surprise the Emperor no doubt, 
who thinks himself invincible, but his self - confidence 
cannot alter history, The English have a habit of 
winning at sea, and the Americans have shown us 
that they have inherited the habit to the fullest possible 
degree. 
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IRELAND’S FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE. 


T is not always easy to find an apology for Parlia- 
mentary debates, but occasionally the House of 
Commons is visibly justified for its nightly vigil of 
adoration at the shrine of words. Without doubt, the 
two nights’ debate on the alleged financial grievances of 
Ireland has done real good. The subject was thoroughly 
and openly thrashed out before the whole nation, 
with the result that the Irish contention was finally 
exploded. After the speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of Mr. Balfour, and, we may add, of Sir 
William Harcourt, it was seen that there was nothing 
whatever in the cry that Ireland is being overtaxed, 
and that the rest of the United Kingdom annually 
plunders Ireland of many millions. 


But though the Irish financial grievance has, we believe, 
been finally exploded, its rise,and the way in which it took 
hold of certain minds, affords a very curious study, and is 
worth considering in detail. It is a remarkable example 
of the danger of building on a foundation of paradoxes, 
and of dealing with abstractions as if they were realities. 
If the advocates of the Irish case would have consented to 
remember that things cannot be, and not be, at the same 
time, they would never have got themselves into the 
absurd position of arguing that a man might pay certain 
taxes in England or Scotland and be fairly treated by 
the Treasury, but that if he crossed St. George’s Channel 
and landed in Ireland he would, though he paid the 
same taxes, be a deeply injured man,—a person fiscally 
oppressed by the Imperial Government. The explanation 
of such a proposition being held by sane men is to be 
found in the fact that those who accept the Irish case 
always argue that Ireland is taxed, and not merely 
the subjects of the Queen resident in the island of 
Ireland. Once fall into the error of dealing with the 
abstraction of Ireland—when the word is used as some- 
thing which pays taxes it is a pure abstraction—and 
the errors and paradoxes follow in quick procession. 
“Treland,” of course, is something which no one can tax. 
When one is arguing closely about taxation one must 
get in touch with a human being,—with the person who 
bears the burden, and who, if he does not pay or breaks 
the fiscal law, say as a smuggler, can be put into prison. 
If we deal with the actual people who live in Ireland, and 
not with the abstraction Ireland, it will be seen that the 
alleged grievance disappears at once. The way to explode 
it most quickly is to press home the simple question: “Can 
you show me any man who, because he is an Irishman and 
lives in Ireland, pays more taxes than he would if he lived 
in England or Scotland?” You may look till the trump 
of doom, but no such man shall you discover, though 
curiously enough, if you ask: “Can you show me a man 
who pays more taxes when he lives in England than when 
he lives in Ireland?” you can produce them by the 
thousand. There are thousands of men who in England 
pay Land-tax, Inhabited House Duty, licenses for carriages, 
for armorial bearings and for men-servants, who, if they 
lived in Ireland, would not have to pay those imposts. 
But, say the advocates of the Irish case, this does not 
matter. Equality of taxation may exist in name but not 
in practice. If the inhabitants of one part of a kingdom 
drink spirits and of the other part drink beer, and spirits 
are taxed ten times as high as beer, then, provided that 
the habits of the people do not change, the people of the 
spirit-drinking part are overtaxed. Quite so. No doubt 
if Irish people only drank whisky, while English or 
Scotch people only drank beer, there would be a grievance. 
But, then, unfortunately this is not the case. The boot 
is, indeed, on the other leg. The English and Scotch peoples 
are greater consumers of whisky than the Irish. They are, 
in fact, the peoples who are hit hardest by the taxes on 
spirits, for they consume more spirits per head than do 
the Irish. Ireland, that is,is not a place which is by reason of 
its local habits specially oppressed by our system of taxa- 
tion. The Irishman is, however, not satisfied by this. Driven 
from this ground, he falls back on the separate entity 
argument, and states that Ireland is an island to which 
by treaty certain specific privileges have been secured. It 
is argued that it was agreed by the Act of Union that 
Ireland should remain a separate fiscal entity and should 
only be taxed according to her resources, and that if there 
should be indiscriminate taxation—i.e., the same taxes 








applied throughout—Ireland should receive such exemp. 
tions and abatements as she would require. We do not 
accept this theory that Ireland remains a separate entity, 
fiscal or otherwise, for we hold the Union to have been an 
incorporating Union. Still, even if we accept the treaty 
view in its extremest form, there is no Irish grievance, 
There is now an indiscriminate svstem of taxation, and 
Ireland obtains some most important exemptions and 
abatements. She is exempted from such taxes as the 
Inhabited House Duty and the licenses, and as an abate. 
ment we do not require her, as England and Scotland are 
required, to pay locally a large proportion of the sums 
spent on the police and on the elementary schools. In 
Ireland the Imperial Government requires no local aid 
for these things. Again, Ireland receives large grants 
from the Imperial Government which are not given to 
other parts of the United Kingdom. Even supposing, 
then, that the Treaty of Union could be strictly enforced 
in a Court of Law, Great Britain would be able to give a 
perfectly good answer to Ireland’s claim, and could show 
that she does a great deal more than is strictly her duty, 


We come lastly to the strange crop of delusions pro. 
duced by the last Royal Commission on Irish Finance, 
That body had on it some very able Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, but they showed once again how soon quick. 
witted Irishmen can puzzle slow-minded Anglo-Saxons, 
The Commission, after many wanderings in the world of 
figures, was gently led into expressing an opinion that Ire- 
land has only one-twentieth of the taxable capacity of the 
United Kingdom. This may or may not be a sound find- 
ing, but even if it is there is no Irish grievance. As Mr. 
Balfour showed conclusively, Ireland does not contribute 
more than one-thirty-third of our common expenditure. 
But if her taxable capacity is one-twentieth, she 
should contribute that amount. Mr. Balfour’s figures 
were, of course, challenged; but we believe them to be 
substantially correct, and at any rate not to err on the 
side of exaggeration. Mr. Balfour put the matter in 
another way. “If Ireland did not contribute a shilling 
to the Army, nor a shilling to the Navy, nor a shilling to 
the Diplomatic services, nor a shilling to any general 
Imperial matter whatever, and if her local expenditure 
were diminished by all the items which I have described, 
even then Ireland, if she only paid that one-twentieth of 
the total expenditure of the United Kingdom, would be a 
dead charge upon the Imperial Exchequer of half a 
million a year.” ‘That is, even if we admit the ridiculous 
Irish assertion that Ireland does not benefit by the Army 
or the Navy, and therefcre charge her nothing for these 
or for any Imperial expenditure, Ireland still has to 
receive £500,000 a year from us to help her live a 
civilised national life. The fact is, if we took a strict 
and just account between us and Ireland, even on the 
principles advocated by Irishmen, the result would be 
most disastrous for Ireland. The present plan of in- 
discriminate taxation plus benevolent expenditure on 
Irish needs gives Ireland far more than she would get 
on any other scheme. To sum up; Irishmen have no 
grievance under the present system, because it is English- 
men and Scotchmen who pay special and exceptional 
taxes, not they. They have no grievance under the 
Treaty of Union, because we more than carry out its pro- 
visions. They have no grievanceasa separate entity with 
a low taxable capacity, because if an account is taken they 
are found to contribute less than their assumed taxable 
capacity warrants. Lastly, they have not even got a 
grievance as an area inhabited by spirit-drinkers, because 
they do not drink more, but less, spirits per head than do 
the people of England and Scotland. In truth, the fiscal 
grievance is a thoroughly Irish one. At lowest it is 
worth £1,000,000 a year and more to Ireland in solid 
cash. For such grievances the unfortunate Englishman 
may pine in vain. 





THE FRENCH MILITARY TERROR. 


E said last week, in discussing French Radicalism, 

that we had little expectation of the new Brisson 
Ministry lasting, because it had, to secure a temporary 
majority, begun its career with compromises which no 
true Radical Ministry should have made. But while it 
lasts there is one thing which the new Ministry must 
decide, and that is, shall France be governed absolutely 
by the French Army? That question can scarcely be 
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shirked; and the Radicals, who, whatever may be their 
faults and shortcomings, have never yet bowed their necks 
to military rule, or permitted themselves to be terrified by 
military “codes of honour,” will not be permitted to shirk 
it. According to M. Brisson’s declaration, the chose jugée 
is to be respected in the Dreyfus case. That is to say, it 
is to be assumed that Dreyfus is a guilty man, and that 
the military Tribunal which condemned him performed 
a simple act of justice, though it is admitted that 
he was really condemned on other evidence than 
was legally produced at his trial. We do not pro- 
pose to review the Dreyfus case, however, about which 
little more can be said than has been said. What we 
propose to consider is the serious danger to which the 
French Republic is exposed because of the new position in 
which the Army is placed. At the Zola trial the pre- 
siding Judge was a mere instrument in the hands of the 
military officers present, who replied to questions just as 
they pleased, and treated the nonentity on the Bench 
almost with contempt, certainly with indifference. Not 
a single rebuke or warning was uttered by Judge to 
witness; the distinguished Generals came up one after 
another, and said what they chose to say; they were 
treated by the Court as though they were masters there, 
and as though the Judge was their hireling. One felt in 
reading an account of the proceedings as though one were 
not dealing with an episode in the life of Western 
Europe, still less as though one were dealing with the 
judicial affairs of a Republican nation with universal 
suffrage. One might have been witnessing the swift and 
stern action of a Court of the Middle Ages, with a few 
hypocritical modern additions which only made the central 
fact of military domination wear an even more hateful 
aspect. 

But the military supremacy, so palpable at the Zola 
trial, has, as the current Nattonal Review shows, been even 
more completely displayed by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment towards M. Joseph Reinach, whose reputation as a 
sincere Republican would have been, one might have 
thought, secure. M. Reinach had written in the columns 
of the Siécle an article entitled “Les Enseignements de 
VHistoire,” in which he laid down the doctrine, enforced 
by the history of the Franco-German War, that “the 
country which on the opening of a war is frowned upon 
by the public opinion of the civilised world is placed at a 
dangerous disadvantage ;” or,in other words, M. Reinach 
enforced once more the old doctrine that “ thrice is he 
armed who hath his quarrel just,” and that the State 
suspected of grave treason towards right and the moral 
law, no matter how strong its material forces, goes 
into battle with its right arm paralysed. It was 
shown by M. Reinach that this was the case with 
France in the great War of 1870, the illustration being 
given of the document drawn up by M. Benedetti 
and published to the world by Prince Bismarck on 
July 29th, 1870. Having dealt with this example taken 
from recent history, M. Reinach went on to express his 
grave anxiety lest history should repeat itself, and that, 
in the event of very strained relations between France 
and Germany, the ruler of the latter country might be in 
a position to publish once more documents damaging to 
France. The documents in question were, it is alleged, 
bought by Colonel Schwartzkoppen, late German mili- 
tary attaché in Paris, from a man who wears the 
French uniform and the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and contain, says M. Reinach, proof that an 
innocent man is suffering for the guilt of another, 
and that the French Army chiefs know that fact, and 
consequently compelled the Court that condemned 
Dreyfus to act as it did under military constraint. 
We say nothing about the documents bought by Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen, as they bring up the whole Dreyfus 
case once more; but evidently here is an assertion 
made by a responsible and esteemed member of the 
Republican party incriminating the chiefs of the French 
Army which ought to be fully investigated by a 
properly consituted legal Tribunal. The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth should be instantly 
aimed at by the French Government in the interests of the 
whole nation, for until that is done the moral suspicion 
which, as M. Reinach avers, weakens a nation in the hour 
of trial, must attach to the Government and nation of 
France. But what, as a matter of fact, is done ? 


Advantage is taken of the fact that M. Reinach, along 





with most Frenchmen under the age of forty-five, belongs 
to the Army, being a member of the Reserve. Therefore, 
instead of his trial for libelling the Army chiefs being 
heard before a civil Tribunal, it is transferred to a military 
Court of Inquiry, which was held in camerd on June 24th. 
After two days the judgment of that Court was embodied 
in the following semi-official note :—“ In consequence of 
the opinion unanimously expressed by the Court of In- 
quiry charged to decide the case of M. Joseph Reinach, 
and on the proposal of General Billot, Minister of War, 
M. Reinach, Captain of the General Staff in the territorial 
Army, is from this date deprived of his rank, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the President of the Republic.” 
From which astounding proceeding we are compelled 
to draw the inference which Mr. Maxse draws in 
the National Review in a paper of great ability :— 
“Does not the operation of this court-martial—if finally 
sustained—establish a new form of government in France ? 
Does it not make the military a law unto themselves ? 
Does it not give them a censorship over the civil popula- 
tion until the latter has attained middle age? Practically, 
every able-bodied Frenchman enters the Army, and is 
subsequently drafted into the Reserve, where he remains 
until he reaches forty-five. That the Reservist should be 
amenable to military discipline whenever he is on service 
is not only natural, but inevitable. The Reinach case 
proves, however, that he can be followed into civil life and 
subjected to the military code should he at any time render 
himself distasteful to the military authorities. He can be 
haled before a purely military ‘Court of Inquiry’ for a 
‘gross breach of discipline’ and tried in camerd. He 
can be deprived of his rank, dismissed with dishonour 
from the service, and held up to public obloquy.” 

“Tf finally sustained ””—but will the new Radical 
Ministry, presided over by a man whose name has 
hitherto been a synonym for the severest integrity and 
most unimpeachable devotion to Republican ideas—wil! 
it, can it possibly, sustain such action as we have 
described? It is not now merely the questien of the 
guilt or innocence of a particular person, it is not the 
question of the chose jugée, it is the question as to whether 
any vestige of public liberty is to be left in France. It is 
a question as to whether the French Republic is to pass 
into an ironclad military despotism. It is a question as 
to whether the Courts of Justice in France are to enjoy 
any other than a merely nominal existence. If every 
man under forty-five in France can, for a purely 
civil offence, be dragged before a secret military Tribunal, 
and there be punished and degraded, it is manifest to the 
whole world that France, under its superficial demo- 
cratic forms, is as pure a despotism as Turkey. What, 
therefore, we ask, will the Brisson Ministry do? It has 
refused to reopen the Dreyfus case, but how can it, with- 
out abandoning every vestige of Radicalism—nay, every 
vestige of respect for elementary liberty—refuse to reopen 
the Reinach case? On this issue French Republicanism, 
alike in its Moderate and Radical forms, must submit te 
be judged by the conscience of the civilised world. For 
a Radical Government, composed of enlightened men Just 
fresh from the decision of universal suffrage, to confirm 
an act which practically converts a great Republic into a 
close military despotism would be such an act of wilful 
treason to civilisation that we cannot believe it to be 
possible. Yet the signs are ominous. The power and 
prestige of the Army have been paraded before the world 
the scales of justice have been lowered in the presence of 
the sword ; the civil Magistrate has bowed to the irrespon- 
sible Army chiefs. Only a vigorous and brave stand for 
liberty by men true to their professions and fearless of 
the consequences can save France from the abyss which, 
seems to anxious observers to be yawning beneath her. 
We are not among the superficial alarmists who have 
indulged in their accustomed croak every time a Ministry 
was upset by groups of politicians hungry for office. We 
wish France well, we wish her strong and respected; but 
now, for the first time since the coup d'état of 1877, we 
are grave with anxious sadness as to the stability of the 
Republic. 





VOLUNTEERS IN BATTLE. 


NE grand use of this war, certainly for America and 
Great Britain, and possibly for the whole civilised 
world, is the instruction it will give them as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of relying on volunteers. 
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Can half-drilled or partly disciplined men do the work of 
trained soldiers, or supplement them sufficiently to make 
small regular armies safe? If they can, the benefit will 
be incalculable. If the affirmative is true, a nation may 
have sufficient soldiers for defence, and even for attack in 
an emergent case, without wasting its toil upon the 
maintenance of armies, without passing all its youth under 
an influence the effect of which is at all events doubtful, 
and without developing that spirit so hostile to civil 
society which is described as militarism. The national 
‘waste of force, moral and intellectual as well as physical, 
might be reduced at least one-third, and Governments be 
compelled at the same time to keep themselves permanently 
in harmony with their people. You cannot oppress an 
armed nation unless the army is vast. The ideal is most 
attractive; and we are now seeing in this Spanish- 
American War how it works out in practice. The 
Americans have always proceeded upon the theory that it 
can be reached, and they are now giving the world an 
object-lesson on a great scale in the value of their plan. 
It is assumed, especially by soldiers, to have broken down 
altogether ; but it is possible that the facts have not been 
very closely examined, that fresh evidence may modify 
the general opinion, and that the failures which there 
have been may be traced to something else than reliance 
on volunteers. If the raw men of an American army 
fight as well as drilled soldiers, but achieve less result, the 
deduction would seem to be, not that the use of imper- 
fectly drilled men is dangerous, but that the volunteer 
system requires in some way to be better organised and 
more fully supplemented by scientific preparation before 
it will secure victory. Looking steadily at recent events 
across the Atlantic without the smallest prejudice—for in 
England, with her scattered Empire, soldiering must 
always be a profession even for privates—we seem to see 
that this is the case,—that the first failure was due to any- 
thing rather than the men, that, certain conditions being 
granted, the difference between a large supply of 
“regular” soldiers and a large supply of volunteers 
would not, as regards efficiency, be very great. After all, 
you can only get out of discipline perfect obedience, and 
readiness to incur suffering or death rather than disobey, 
and these two conditions were fulfilled by the American 
volunteers in the attack on Santiago. No regular soldiers 
could have obeyed their officers more perfectly than the 
regiment of volunteers from Michigan or the dismounted 
“ Rough-riders,” or have “ gone on” with more determined 
courage under a murderous fire. Eye-witnesses, by no 
means indisposed to criticise, all describe their conduct 
as “heroic,” or, as we English would probably say, most 
creditable and gallant. They never blenched even when 
taken by surprise, they never “ got out of hand,” and they 
shot at least as well as regulars, probably much better. 
Even when, so to speak, beaten by the weight of their 
opponents’ fire, they only threw themselves down, and 
then in a minute “went on” again. What could the 
best-drilled men in a regular army have done more, 
except perhaps have looked more formidable in their 
enemies’ eyes? They wasted uniforms, being borne 
down with the heat, but they did not waste cart- 
ridges. In camp they bore delays, short rations, 
and exposure just as well as regulars, and, so far as 
appears, were just as tractable, though probably plainer 
spoken. What failed, so far as there was failure, was the 
capacity of the officers, who were ready to die, and did 
die, in heaps, but who did not always know what orders 
to give, and sometimes sacrificed the men by posting them 
in the wrong places; the supply of artillery, which was 
wretchedly insufficient ; and the organisation of the de- 
partments, who brought up food too late, and water not at 
all. Suppose for a moment that the American Govern- 
ment had been accustomed to keep up a sufficient body of 
thoroughly instructed and supplied artillery, and a Tran- 
sport Service, and a Commissariat, and to have maintained 
Officers like those who come out of West Point, sufficient 
for one hundred thousand instead of twenty-five thousand 
men, would a volunteer force despatched to Cuba have 
been incompetent to its task? Would it have been in 
any way inferior to the Spanish regulars? Do not reply 
that the Americans are heroes, for that is not the ques- 
tion. They are as brave as any other of the fighting 
races, but they are no braver, though they may be more 
inclined to bear temporary roughness of life; and if they 
can when but slightly drilled rival old soldiers in active 











work, so can Englishmen, Germans, or Russians. It cer- 
tainly seems as if they could, though the evidence is yet 
imperfect, owing to the shortness of the campaign, and if 
they can the fact is well worth the attention of every 
statesman in Europe. 

There is no ground, in our judgment, for believing that 
until the human race ends war wall end, or for supposing 
that the feelings which really cause war will ever be 
extinguished by arbitration, or that small armies will 
ever again do the work of large. The nations must 
therefore, if they are to be safe, be organised for war, and 
the object, in the interest of their permanent happiness, is 
to reduce the burden and the misery and the waste 
involved in that great fact to the lowest practicable point. 
Nothing would reduce it so much as certainty that 
exceedingly short training, training which our grand. 
fathers would have considered worthless, is sufficient to 
furnish an army with good rank-and-file, so that, in fact, 
the barrack may not be required for the military prepara- 
tion of the masses of a people. Is it not possible—we do 
not say certain, mind, but possible—that as a kind of 
education becomes universal this may prove to be the case ? 
General Hay, who first commanded our own Volunteers, 
held that opinion very strongly ; and it seems to be justi- 
fied by the long experience of Switzerland. Even a 
German army would think the conquest of Switzerland a 
very serious undertaking, and there are in Switzerland no 
private soldiers by profession, except artillery. Even in 
the best disciplined regular armies the duration of actual 
service with the colours has in our own time been extra- 
ordinarily reduced, and we see little evidence in the 
Franco-German War that comparatively raw recruits are 
so much worse soldiers than the older men in the regi- 
ments. The Americans are now testing the theory for us 
again, and if they find, as it would seem they may find, 
that with good officers and an able Staff three months’ 
instruction turns! out men competent to fight great 
battles against regulars, the problem will approach much 
nearer to solution. Every nation could defend itself if 
three months’ drill would make soldiers, for every nation 
if it pleases can afford artillery, Supply departments, and 
a sufficient body of educated officers. We are quite 
aware that what we are saying will be unpalatable to 
officers whose experience is worthy of all respect ; but we 
are not proposing the plan for this country, which has its 
own necessities, especially the necessity for long periods 
of tropical service, and we cannot help suspecting 
that they underrate the capacity which educated men 
have for acquiring the rudiments of soldiering. English- 
men are ceasing to be the unlicked cubs whom it 
took twelve months to teach how to eat. Would Lord 
Roberts or Lord Wolseley really object to take the 
London Scottish Volunteers under scientifically trained 
officers into a serious action? We rather think they 
would very much like to be followed by such men 
as compose the regiment from Michigan which fought 
before Santiago on Friday last; and if they would, a 
great many of the difficulties of the nations may receive 
an unexpected solution. It would be possible, in fact, 
to maintain great armies for defence without develop 
ing militarism, which would lift one of its greatest 
burdens from the whole of the white race, who, in fact, 
would give their lives to soldiering only when required. 





THE MONEYLENDING COMMITTEE. 


HE Select Committee on Moneylending have still a 
healthy faith in the power of the legislator. Thev 

hold that there is no wrong without a remedy in the plain 
and natural sense of the words. They will have nothing 
to say to the gloss that all the maxim means is that where 
there is no remedy there is no wrong. This Report shows 
no trace of doubt or hesitation as to the efficacy of the 
recommendations they submit to the House. ‘The only 
effective remedy ’—so the Report begins—“ for the evils 
attendant upon the system of moneylending by profes- 
sional moneylenders is to give the Courts absolute and un- 
fettered discretion in dealing with these transactions.” And 
certainly, so far as words go, the discretion they propose 
to vest in the Courts fully comes up to their description of 
it. There is no limit of time, no regard for the sacred- 
ness of contract. When a claim is presented for money 
lent the Court is to have power to go over every step of 
the transaction, from its first beginning to the moment of 
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trial. It may direct that an account shall be taken on the 
basis of allowance of such a rate of interest as shall 
appear to be reasonable, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances. When the moneylender has taken from the 
borrower @ promissory note or a bill of exchange, and 
this has passed into the hands of an innocent holder, 
the Court may order the moneylender to repay to the 
borrower the money he has had to pay to such holder. 
No matter what agreement to the contrary the borrower 
may have entered into, he may at any time apply to the 
Court for relief on payment of the principal and such in- 
terest as the Court shall think reasonable. And, lest the 
moneylender should keep a borrower away from the Court 
by the threat of exposure, the Court shall have power to 
hear any moneylending case in private. If these pro- 
visions had the effect that is intended, they would work a 
revolution in the moneylending trade. The function of 
the lender would simply be to provide the money wanted. 
The terms on which it is to be provided would not be his 
affair. What interest he should charge for the loan 
would be a matter for the Court to decide. 

We are not at all disposed to dispute the efficacy of the 
remedy here recommended. On the contrary, given one 
condition, we believe that it would make extortion im- 
ossible. At any point of the transaction the borrower 
would be able to substitute the Judge for his creditor, 
and to have the terms of the loan fixed over again by the 
Court. Under an arrangement of this kind who would not 
be a borrower? The interest as fixed by the money- 
lender may seem high, but what does that matter 
when it is not the interest that will ultimately be paid ? 
He must be a very nervous person who objects to have 
60 per cent. named in the bond if he knows all the 
time that the Court, on his personal application, will 
draw a pen through the figures 60, and put in their place, 
say, the figure 5. But then, under this arrangement, 
who would be a moneylender? Certainly none of those 
who have hitherto followed that calling. It would need 
a more than ordinarily benevolent person to run all the 
risk of losing the money lent for no better consideration 
than the receipt of just so much interest as a Judge might 
happen to award him. The ordinary moneylender, who 
is not specially benevolent, is more‘likely to say that as 
the Court is to fix the interest the Court may find the 
principal. The remedy suggested by the Committee errs 
in the way of excess rather than of defect. It is designed 
for the benefit of people greatly in need of money, and 
it attains its end by making it certain that nobody will 
lend them a penny. From the point of view of the 
moralist there may be something to be said for this con- 
clusion, but hardly from the point of view of the impecu- 
nious borrower. 

There is no reason, however, to anticipate the speedy 
extinction of this large section of the human family. 
The Select Committee picture to themselves a short 
series of trials which shall convince the most sceptical of 
moneylenders that he can no longer carry on his trade on 
the familiar lines. We must also assume that they look 
forward to the return of a state of society in which, as 
there is no one to lend to people in difficulties, every 
one will consistently practise the simple art of making 
two ends meet. We confess to something more than a 
doubt whether this idyllic picture will ever be reduced to 
fact. The two chief factors with which the Select Com- 
mittee have had to deal will, as we believe, always exist. 
There will still be men in desperate straits for money; 
there will still be men willing to accommodate their needy 
fellow-creatures, provided that it is made worth their 
while. Is it likely that two classes of persons so exactly 
suited to one another will remain permanently apart? It 
seems to us the most unlikely thing possible. Human 
ingenuity must, indeed, be dying out if the lender who 
has money to spare can be prevented by any number of 
Acts of Parliament from making his own terms with the 
man who is ready to borrow at any cost. 

Quite so, the Committee would probably reply, we have 
no desire to prevent lenders and borrowers from coming 
together. On the contrary, we wish to bring them 
together so long as they meet on fair terms. But fair terms 
are precisely what the lender does not ask and the borrower 
cannot offer. The man who is content with low interest 
has still a choice of investments open to him. He can 
spend his evenings in weighing the relative advantages 
offered by Consols and railway debentures, and his morn- 








ings in submitting the results of the process to the 
judgment of his broker. The Committee are dealing 
with men whose financial ideas are larger and more 
imaginative. They begin probably with very small 
capitals, and they desire to make them rapidly great. 
They do not mind the risk involved in the operation, 
partly because they manage to guard against it with fairly 
average success, partly because risk means excitement, 
and the man who sets up as a moneylender is not the 
man to be impressed with the quiet beauty even of that 
5 per cent. which has come to be a financial counsel of 
perfection beyond the reach of ordinary mankind. And 
if the borrower were in a position to offer fair terms, he 
would have no need to go to the professional money- 
lender. Fair terms on his side mean decent security, and 
when he has that in his hands he will not have much 
difficulty in getting the advance he seeks. His position 
is that he wants to borrow money without giving 
security, and in order to get it on this condition—the 
only condition he can command—he is ready to consent 
to almost anything that the lender asks. It may 
be objected that what the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are intended to do is to sift the honestsfrom the 
dishonest borrowers, and to help none but the man who 
has already repaid the original loan with ample interest in 
addition. For the dishonest man—the man who never 
expected to be able to repay the principal—the Courts will 
not be asked to do anything. They can but reduce the 
moneylender’s claim to so much as is justly due to him, 
and in the case we are supposing this just due will not be 
forthcoming. We fear, however, that in the long run it 
is this honest borrower that will suffer by the Committee’s 
proposals, If they become law, what will be the one 
object of the professional moneylender ? Obviously, to 
keep his victims out of Court. The only way in which he 
can secure this is by making a promise not to apply to the 
Courts a part of every transaction. No law can prevent 
such g promise being asked and given; the utmost legis- 
lation «an do is to declare that it shall not be binding. 
But a provision of this kind is no advantage for the 
honest man. If he gives the promise he will hold him- 
self obliged to keep it. The only difference will be that 
as others will break it the terms of the loan must be re- 
adjusted to meet this new contingency. The moneylender 
will find that on an average so many borrowers keep their 
word and do not ask for relief, while so many more break 
their word and get relief. Consequently he will ask so 
much more by way of interest as will enable him to 
recoup himself out of the honest men for the losses he 
incurs by the dishonest men. That the latter will be 
better off under the suggested legislation we will not 
deny. What we do question is whether as a class they 
deserve the pains that Parliament is asked to take on 
their behalf. 








ARE ENGLISHWOMEN GROWING WORSE? 


\V E do not believe that Englishwomen of the better class 

are, as a body, worse than they were. If that were the 
case, the fact would be a sufficient condemnation of the move- 
ment of our day, the most striking feature of which is the in- 
creased freedom accorded to women, and especially to women 
of intelligence; but the accusation is unfounded. The news- 
papers, followed by a large number of excellent but unreflec- 
ting persons, make a great deal, often quite rightly, of cases 
like the pearl-stealing case and the recent forgery case, the 
Uzielli case, and some cases in the Divorce Court, and deduce 
from them a degeneracy among well-placed women which in 
truth has not occurred. What has occurred is an immense 
increase in the visibility and audibility of everybody who is in 
any way distinguished from the ruck, whether for badness or 
goodness, contemporaneously with great improvement in the 
opinion to which they are ultimately responsible. There has 
always existed in every society in Europe a class of well- 
placed women in whom a diseased vanity was the strongest 
motive-force, who made of amusement and display the first 
objects of life, and who tended to become in pursuit of those 
objects absolutely unscrupulous. The special offence at- 
tributed to Mrs. Uzielli was unusual in the last century 
because scientific knowledge was less widely diffused, but a 
section of feminine society gambled, gained money unfairly, 
and qualified itself for the Divorce Court just as it does 
now. There may be, though we doubt it, a positive increase 
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in its numbers, for there is an increase in the positive 
numbers of every other class, and especially of that class which 
claims to be fally in society, and its tone may be a little 
harder and more defiant. The decay of religious belief, so far 
asit has affected women at all, has immensely increased their 
audacity, while the growth of self-consciousness, which follows 
inevitably upon improved education, bas made those among 
them who were inclined to hardness distinctly harder. They 
make fewer excuses for themselves, see more clearly that 
they are bad, and decide that badness is their proper rdle, 
and a “way” of life like another, a decision made all the 
more definitely because of their clear impression that 
‘without money there is no enjoyment. Nothing struck us 
so much in the pearl-stealing case, which excited such 
attention a few years ago, as the statement of the guilty 
lady, reported in the course of the trial, that she would 
commit any crime to get some cash,—“oof,” she called 
it, killing thereby that particular bit of slang. She had 
evidently thought the matter out, decided that she could 
not get the money she wanted honestly, and therefore de- 
cided also to take the first opportunity of committing a 
profitable crime. Her great-grandmother might have acted 
as badly—might, for instance, have sought an inheritance 
by equally desperate means—but she would not have re- 
vealed herself to herself with that painful intellectual clear- 
ness, and would therefore have been less hard. It is this 
new hardness which produces the new defiance which shines 
in the eyes of such women when they are accused, and 
which gives them the self-possession in the witness-box 
that so impresses, and sometimes deludes, even the experi- 
enced reporters. It is true, too, that the immense publicity 
of our day injures women even more than men; that they 
confuse notoriety with fame more completely; and that to them 
the former is so “ delicious,” as Zola said, that the influence 
of opinion is for them almost nullified. They desire a mani- 
festation of opinion about themselves with an almost insane 
desire, even if it is, among the majority, wholly unfavourable. 
Neither the new hardness, however, nor the increased spirit 
of defiance, nor the love of notoriety, makes the bad much 
worse ; they only render them more visible and more audible, 
—the latter especially, because they all speak under the vast 
and resonant sounding-board which the modern world has set 
up in all countries, and calls “the Press.” The criminous 
lady of the eighteenth century was rarely tried, and when she 
was tried the proceedings found an audience of ten where 
they would now find an audience of ten thousand. Her 
usual course when found out was to fly, and if she fled she 
disappeared as utterly as if the earth had swallowed her up. 


Just look at the evidence on the other side. Was there 
ever a time when the well-placed women cared so much to 
improve the world, did so much to assuage its misery, spent 
such time, and energy, and money in the effort to make it 
more intelligent, or more kindly, or more pure in conduct? 
In numbers which are to the numbers of the audacious or 
the ill-conducted as the numbers of London to the numbers 
of Bristol, they devote themselves with a sort of passion to 
good works, preach, teach, distribute, nurse, and comfort all 
who are in need of their ministrations. There are literally 
dozens of Mrs. Frys, hundreds of Florence Nightingales, 
thousands of Mrs. Barbaulds, all unpaid, all glowing with 
enthusiasm, and most of them actually working at their self- 


appointed tasks as if they were earning their livings. There | 


is not a slum they do not reach, not a form of misery they 
do not face, not a kind of appeal to which they turn deaf ears. 
No doubt some of them in their eagerness are rather in- 
judicious. No doubt others, being of their century, are loud to 
screaminess. No doubt all are a little tainted with the belief, 
a direct product of newspaper influence, that advertising 
themselves, their projects, their “causes,” is absolutely 


essential to quick success; but they all work, they all feel 
something of the “enthusiasm of humanity,” which even | 


when absurd in special manifestations, gives to philanthropy 
its motive-power; and they all, if they see a clear chance, 
are ready to postpone themselves and their personal interests 
to the hope of leaving the world a little better than they found 
it. The Times, in a striking article on the Uzielli case, says 
there are women among us now who are ready to “ die for a 
dance,” and it is true, as the shocking history of that case 
sufficiently proves; but there are also thousands who are 
ready, if need were, and even anxious, to put aside all the 

















sweetnesses of life in order to find some distinct duty which 
they are able to perform. The contempt for fatigue, for 
danger, and, what is most creditable of all, for ennui, which 
they manifest is, to those who remember the temper of women 
two generations ago, their lassitude, their profound indiffer. 
ence, their shrinking from all that involved toil, or risk, or 
responsibility, simply amazing. The influence of these women 
is penetrating all society, and will in the end make a new 
one, and to forget it because of a scandalous case, or even 
because of the growth of a new evil, is to be blind to the 
most patent facts of the modern movement. That move. 
ment we entirely admit, and indeed contend, accentuates 
everything evil as well as good; but it does not increase 
the mass of evil, and does increase, and that enormously, 
the mass of good. For one Mrs. Osborne, or Lady Sykes, 
or Mrs. Uzielli, there are a hundred women in our day to 
whom Catholics would attribute saintliness, and whom Miss 
Austen, if we had a Miss Austen, would refuse to depict, 
because she could not find in them foibles sufficient to excite 
her gentle scorn. 


There is a foible among them none the less, and one which, 
when it is more fally developed, will produce grave mischiefs 
of itsown. The good women of our day are too much in. 
clined to tolerance. A great many, while earnestly fighting 
evil, are inclined to regard it very much as doctors regard 
disease,—that is, as something which it is their business 
to cure, but which springs from conditions for which the 
patient is irresponsible. Numbers grow so “experienced” 
that they treat it as a thing which must be, like typhoid, and 
while concerned to remove it, have ceased to feel at evil either 
horror or disgust. And a few, often very able intellectually, 
positively doubt their own conclusions, and think, or occa- 
sionally say, that ‘she is acting on her views, which I think 
horrible, but which are her views, nevertheless.’ That is to 
say, they think evil much less when it springs from an evil 
opinion than when it springs from an evil desire, and forget 
that in eight cases out of ten the desire produced the opinion. 
Some genuinely philanthropic women push this tolerance so 
far that they become unconsciously fatalists, regarding all 
opinions and most acts as things that “ happen ” in obedience 
to unknown laws, and to be treated, especially in discussion, 
as one would treat earthquakes or floods or other disagreeable 
natural phenomena. They are facts to them, not acts. The 
odd thing is that such women never draw the logical deduc- 
tion,—namely, that their own exertions and teachings and 
self-sacrifices are in that case all useless, for the laws will 
operate whatever they may do, and are, of course, stronger 
than they. They rarely, however, feel that form of despair, 
though we have known women who repented of their own 
toil as labour necessarily wasted, and abandoned beneficial 
labour as, by some decision of some occult will, always in- 
fructuous. The excessive tolerance of such good women is 
often mistaken by themselves for Christian charity, but 
its effect when pushed too far is to destroy the healthy pres- 
sure of the fear of opinion upon those who are attracted by 
an evil design, but not yet guilty of it. The Hindoo notion 
that an action can be right for Ram and wrong for Prabhu 
is attracting many philanthropic minds, and has a dangerously 
solvent effect upon the distinction between right and wrong. 
It will, if the notion spreads, poison opinion, depriving it of 
all its terror, and therefore of all the protection its affords, 
not cnly to society, but to the weak against temptation. This 
error, however, at present affects discussion much more than 
condact, and does not affect our conclusion, which is that 
Englishwomen of the better class bave within the last half- 
century distinctly improved,—one reason, at least, why the 
blackness of the bad seems to the average mind so very black. 





THE CONGESTION OF LONDON. 


HAT would William Cobbett, who in his day thought 

of London as “a great wen,” say could he revisit it 

now, and walk up Cheapside westward at about six in the 
evening, or along the Strand at almost any hour in the working 
day, or attempt to cross Holborn in the late afternoon? His 
honest soul would indeed have mourned within him as his 
body was jostled and jammed and delayed in its slow and 
painful progress. As far back as the “spacious times of 
great Elizabeth,” the growth of London was felt as a kind of 
public danger, and a futile attempt was made to stop it 
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Johnson was fond of dilating to Boswell on the infinite existing tendency to remove certain classes of industry from 
mazes of that congeries of human beings of which he con- | town to country should not become universal; and instead of 
ceived Charing Cross to be the centre; but the London of | one huge black centre of a million souls we should, on this 
Johnson’s days held a much smaller population than the | hypothesis, have twenty centres of fifty thousand dwelling 
Tower Hamlets of our own. When those historic walks were | amid comparatively peaceful and healthy surroundings. As 


taken down Fleet Street (beloved beyond all green fields) that 


| we know nothing of the real law of population, we cannot say 


renowned thoroughfare was far different from the crowded | whether there will be an indefinite increase of our total 
street of to-day, which few persons, save those devoted to daily | population, though there is some reason to think the present 


journalism for many years, can regard with the deep affection 
of the great lexicographer. In short, London is growing as 
fact as ever, and London is more crowded than ever. True, 
the figures of the last Census showed that inner London does 
not increase as does the outer ring of suburbs,—Leytonstone, 
Wimbledon, Streatham, Enfield, and others that might be 


named. But the congestion increases, if the population does | 


not. Scarce a week passes but a hitherto quiet suburb is 
invaded by a new omnibus line which tempts larger crowds of 
shoppers and pleasure-seekers into the central regions of this 
huge province of bricks and mortar. Within the last twenty 
years the centre of London has been transformed by the 
erection of huge hotels, each of which is almost a town in 
itself, and all of which are constantly filled. The growth of 
the new monster “stores” has entailed the carrying hither 
and thither of numberless articles in thousands of vans and 
waggons, almost unknown in London streets a generation 
ago. In addition to the native Londoner and the resident 
are the strangers within our gates, brought up almost daily by 
a dozen lines of railway, and filling London restaurants 
and places of amusement. Every year, too, there seems to us 
a perceptible increase in the desire for out-of-door life, to 
which, spite of its fogs and rains, London is well adapted. 
Parks are thronged, open spaces swarm with life all the day 
long. In short, it is not necessary to show that London is 
crammed, and that, as distances are so great, London streets 
are also crammed with an ever-expanding volume of traffic. 


From any ideal point of view London is undoubtedly too 
large. Plato in his “Republic” has sketched for us what 
an ideal Greek mind thought should be the dimensions and 
situation of an ideal city ; and certainly London does not, as the 
Americans say, “fill the bill.” But we cannot legislate 
against the increase of population, which is the one cause of 
the increase of traffic, because that increase of population is 
due to the fact that London is a gigantic centre of wealth. 
It is almost apoplectic with wealth. It is the world’s great 
clearing-house, the world’s greatest port, it is probably the 
world’s greatest centre of amusement, it is the resort, not 
only of the wealthy leisured class of these islands, but of the 
English-speaking world. Where the carcase is there will the 
eagles be gathered together; the magnet of London’s wealth 
attracts every month new thousands who feel that they have 
a chance to share this wealth, or who will attach themselves 
in one or other capacity to those who possess it. 
facts which we cannot help, and which in their wide sweep 
cannot be met by any petty legislative efforts. If we are to 
deal with the congestion of London we must attack it by 
other means. In one sense we cannot attack it at all, because 
we cannot get at the causes which create it. But there are 
two elements of relief, one of which may (we do not posi- 
tively say will) be brought about by the progress of science, 
and the other of which can be applied now, if we are wise 
enough to take the needful measures. The scientific 
method of dealing with the problem can only be gradually 
worked out, but it yields the greatest hope because 
it may involve the redistribution of population, which 
is obviously the one means of effectually solving our 
problem. The method to which we refer is the gradual 
substitution of electric for steam power in production. 
Roughly speaking, we may say that the huge modern city 
is the product of steam industry, which, for its success, 
demands concentration of population. You cannot carry on 
steam industry in any other way apparently than by crowding 
people together in large mills and workshops, because the 
power cannot be widely distributed through space. But in the 
case of electric power it can be so distributed. The machinery 
and electric lighting of the city of Buffalo are driven by the 
current generated at Niagara, twenty miles away, and there are 
many other less conspicuous instances of the change which the 
substitution of electric for steam power is bringing about. In 
short, while steam is centripetal, electricity is centrifugal, and 
there seems no reason why in process of time the already 





| rate of increase will not be permanent. But, whether 
population increases or not in the gross, science gives us 
ground for hoping that distribution of population will be 
more rational and less arbitrary than now. Such seems to 
us the ultimate means of affording a permanent relief to 
London’s congestion. 

But this will be a long process, and, meanwhile, what 
can be done for London’s crowded streets? How can the 
daily, hourly block in the Strand, Cheapside, Piccadilly, 
Holborn, the fearful “jam” at Knightsbridge, at the corner 
of Southampton Row and Holborn, and many other critical 
spots, be prevented, or at least alleviated? The new Central 
Railway from the City to Shepherd’s Bush is confidently 
expected by its promoters to relieve the daily blocks in Holborn, 
and to render that thoroughfare a little less trying, and even 
dangerous, than it is now. It can scarcely be said, however, that 
the District Railway has appreciably relieved the swarming 
traffic of the long line of thoroughfare from Victoria Station 
to Liverpool Street; but perhaps a railway with a purer 
atmosphere and more comfort may enjoy a larger success. 
It seems fairly certain that before many years have passed 
London will count, in addition to her surface means of transit 
and her steam railways, at least half a dozen underground 
| electric lines radiating in different directions, and so enabling 
an ever larger number of persons to live at a good distance 
from the scene of their daily work. But even before these 
innovations have begun to produce their effect—if they do pro- 
duce any effect—two or three improvements might be effected. 
Every one knows that London is full of narrow street corners 
where the buildings, erected years before the modern crowding, 
project into the street, leaving often barely room between the 
wall and wheels for the walking or waiting crowd. All 
these corners where traffic is large and constant should be 
widened, so that both pedestrians and vehicles may have 
more space. We neither can nor desire to “ Haussmannise ” 
London, but we may point out that the most dangerous 
crossings in Haussmannised Paris are those in which narrow 
streets debouch into wide spaces, as is the case at the back 
and sides of the Opera House. What we plead for is (at the 
least expense) the breaking of the neck of the bottle in all 
districts where that neck is congested with traffic. Another 





These are | 





street reform needed is the regulation of the pace of all 
vehicles in important and crowded streets. That pace should 
be uniform,—say, four miles an hour. At present every 
crowded thoroughfare offers the spectacle of every size and 
kind of vehicle going much as it pleases, one crawling at a 
snail’s pace, another dashing along only less fast than 
the fire-engine; the whole a medley, a chaos. The traffic 
should, as far as possible, be in line, and conform te 
one general pace, with an increase of the number of those 
islands of refuge which are already so general. <A third 
element of reform lies in the spread of electric cars, which 
occupy such a smaller space than the horse-drawn carriage, 
and which also mean much cleaner streets. In time, as 
the science of electric storage grows, the old “four-wheeler” 
will be probably replaced by the electric cab, whose fare will 
naturally become cheaper every year. We repeat that the 
congestion of London cannot be warred out of existence 
because it is the result of a process which might in a general 
way be termed inevitable. But science can probably deal 
with it ultimately, and meanwhile certain common-sense 
arrangements such as we have suggested can be carried out 
with a view to the alleviation of existing conditions. 





ANIMAL SIZE AND BRAIN-POWER. 
O expect any general correspondence between the size of 
animals and their intelligence is perhaps a mere 
mistaken analogy ; but it is not surprising that some relation 
should be expected between bulk and brains in the animal 
world. The idea is contradicted by facts ‘all along the line,” 
for two of the cleverest of all mammals are the elephant and 





the fox-terrier; and, so far as “ results ” go, the gardening ant, 
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whose performances were reviewed in the Spectator of July 2nd, 
can show a better record than either. The discrepancy 
between the intelligence of animals which are fairly matched 
in size, and not remotely connected in race, is also very 
striking. Were it not for the existence of the elephant, for 
instance, we might well believe, after scanning the list of the 
other great pachyderms, beginning with the hippopotamus, 
which is generally credited with possessing the smallest brain 
in relation to the superficies of its body of all land mammals, 
that all the giant beasts of prehistoric times perished from 
sheer stupidity at some period of change in their environment. 


In individuals of the same species extremes of size do bear 
some relation to mental power, usually as coincident with 
deficiency. Very large dogs, such as the great Dane, the 
St. Bernard (of the show-bench), and the mastiff, are seldom 
as intelligent as those of medium size even when constantly 
in their owners’ company. It is possible that the “ Landseer ” 
Newfoundland is as intelligent as it is courageous in aquatic 
feats, but recorded instances are wanting. Soalso “dwarfed” 
dogs, the little creatures bred to be carried in muffs or as 
fancy pets, are often stunted in mind as well as in body. 
But this does not apply to some of the naturally small breeds; 
the Blenheim spaniels being, as might be expected from their 
cranial development and expression, among the most 
intelligent of dogs,—far brighter, for instance, than the 
heavy Clumber spaniels, which weigh 70lb. A little 
Jersey or Kerry cow has often twice the wits of a large short- 
horn or Hereford. But this is doubtless because both the 
Jerseys and Kerries have been in more intimate relations with 
men, and have been kept as pets and family friends for very 
many generations,—for how many any one may judge who 
buys the annual reports and pedigree lists contained in “ The 
Jersey Herd-Book.” In the same way, ponies are commonly 
said to be “cleverer” than horses. This is mainly because, 
owing to their smaller size, they are in daily use in petty 
domestic work, and so are in constant contact with human 
beings. Though the unequal distribution of brain-power 
among animals is unaccountable, the result of this disparity 
on the welfare of the different species 1s too striking to escape 
remark. In many cases, the difference between brains and 
no brains, or very little, has preserved one species and con- 
signed the others to destruction. Size makes no difference 
at all in this general result, which applies equally to the 
elephant with the rat. Of the survivals of the “giant 
beasts ” of previous ages, creatures whose mere bulk is on 
a scale quite removed from the animal life of to-day, one, 
the Asiatic elephant, not only maintains itself, but is even 
likely to increase in numbers under the active and interested 
care of man. Omitting for the present the case of its 
African cousin, we find four other gigantic beasts moulded 
almost on the same scale, two of them inhabiting the same 
regions as the Asiatic elephant, all vegetable feeders, and 
requiring no more specialised food than their successful 
compeer, Elephas Indicus. These are the rhinoceroses of 
India and of the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula, and the white 
and black species of Southern and Central Africa. To these 
must be added the hippopotamus, protected by a fortunate 
adaptation to aquatic life, to which the great rivers 
of Africa afford unrivalled chances of survival. All these 
giant beasts, except the elephant, are vanishing, almost solely 
from lack of brain-power, which protects the elephant both 
directly, in making him vigilant, cautious, and resourceful 
when wild, and indirectly, but even more effectively in these 
days by making him a possible, and in some cases an indis- 
pensable, servant to man. That the rhinoceroses in their wild 
condition have died out almost in proportion to their 
stupidity, is obvious from the case of the South African 
species. The white rhinoceros, now believed to be extinct, 
was, after the elephant, the largest of land mammals, and 
almost the dullest. It was sleepy, short-sighted, and stupid. 
Hunters shot it as it lay, before it was awake. The black 
rhinoceros, while equally stupid, is a more vigilant animal, 
with quicker senses; hence its partial survival. The Indian 
rhinoceros is a duller creature than the smaller species found 
in the Straits Settlements and the south of the Trans- 
Gangetic Peninsula; and it is certainly far rarer, though 
this may be due to an originally circumscribed habitat, as 
well as to its sluggish habits. But the practical difference 
between “brains and no brains,” as affecting the survival of 
animals when wild, is best illustrated by contrast of the way 








in which the wild elephants of parts of the Burmese forestg 
protect themselves from their enemy—man—with the sleepy 
indifference of the white rhinoceros. According to Colonel 
Pollok, a wild herd of these Trans-Gangetic elephants will 
even enter a river, and swim a mile down stream before 
emerging at the spot in the forest where they intend to pass 
the day. They take all the precautions of a hunted fox to 
conceal their path, and the situation of the ‘rest camp” ig 
often chosen so skilfully that on any other side but that of 
the river it is unapproachable. The indirect results of mental 
endowments on the survival of the race are even more striking, 
Even the slight disparity in brain-power between the 
Asiatic and African species of elephant has partly checked 
the natural tendency of civilised man to domesticate the 
latter, and so preserve it in his own interests; while there ig 
not the slightest doubt that had the rhinoceros had even a 
small share of the elephant’s power of learning or of adapting 
itself to human needs, it would have become even more 
valuable and have been more carefully protected than 
the elephants of Siam, where the services of the race are 
better understood, and the process of real domestication has 
reached a higher development than on the west of the Ganges, 
As a beast of draught it would have been equal to a traction- 
engine. Moreover, the Asiatic species are marsh-loving 
animals, and have none of the horror of swampy ground 
which the elephant entertains. They would, had they 
possessed brains, have held, in regard to the elephant, the 
same place in the “ heroic ” department of animal-traction as 
the water-buffalo does to the draught ox. But the absence of 
brain has disqualified them from this one hope of surviving 
contact with the modern world. In a somewhat different 
sphere of animal activities a difference of brain-force has had 
an effect quite beyond anything that might be anticipated 
from the slight disparity in physical powers. Since the days 
of Waterton, the decline and fall of the black rat has usually 
been ascribed to the superior strength and the aggressive 
temperament of the grey Hanoverian rat. So far as the 
present writer can gather from close observation, the rise of 
the Hanoverian or Protestant rat and the decline of the old 
English, or, as Waterton almost suggests, the Jacobite, rat, 
is due mainly to the inferior brain-power of the beaten race. 
This may be observed by any one who has kept the Alexandrian 
rat, which, except in colour, is almost the same animal as the 
black rat. One of the latter, now very scarce animals, for 
some time visited the loose-boxes in the antelope house at the 
Zoo, and its movements and attitudes when feeding on the 
crushed corn and other food given to the antelopes exactly 
resembled those of the tame Alexandrian rat; indeed, the 
writer would have believed that it was one of those which had 
escaped were it not for the fact that it exactly resembled the 
indigenous black rat both in the tone of its fur and in size. 
There is also a tradition that some black rats have for many 
years survived in the Gardens. 


That their representatives, the Alexandrian rats, are 
inferior to the grey rat no one can doubt who has watched 
them. Carrying and transport are the actions in which the 
grey rats shine, particularly as the objects are usually stolen 
goods, and have to be conveyed under fear of interrup- 
tion. It is not necessary to quote the well-known examples 
of the success of the grey rats in this form of activity. Taking 
eggs up or down stairs, and transporting long candles through 
narrow holes and crevices, are among the most common. The 
Alexandrian rat tries to do equivalent feats, but it bungles 
them. It will endeavour to get a stick through a hole, and 
drop it three or four times, because it is carried crossways; 
and it will cover food up with shingle, instead of digging a 
cellar in which to bury it; both of these are on a level with the 
intelligence of the jackdaw,—not of the thoughtful grey rat. 
Confronted with the difficulties which modern builders and 
householders put in the way of rats in drains, floors, and 
skirtings, the black rat would probably be bafiled, while the 
sagacious grey rat still remains more or less master of the 
situation. The case of the rat is typical of the value of 
brain-power. Routine, which is the usual condition of animal 
existence, does not exist for them. They have to face “recon- 
structions” of their common surroundings at any given 
moment, and their resources and adaptability have seldom 
been found wanting. Ship rats have survived the era of 
steam and steel, and only recently throve so successfally in a 
big ironclad that they made H.MS. ‘Colossus’ almost un- 
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inhabitable. House rats have learnt how to cope with gas- 
fittings, lead pipes, brick drains, and cement floors; “sewer 
rats” have made themselves a name coeval with modern urban 
sanitation, and others are now learning to live in “cold stores ” 
and eat chilled meat and game in an atmosphere where breath 
turns into snow. Though the quality of animal brains stands 
in no relation whatever to their physical bulk, it is safe to 
conclude that in the struggle for existence a slight superiority 
jn the one often compensates for the widest discrepancies 
‘in the other. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


PATRIOTS IN CHINA. 

{To tHe Epiron or THE “SprcrtaTor.’’] 
‘Sir,—“ China has no patriots in Shansi,” writes a corre- 
spondent from that province to one of the Shanghai papers. 
«The whole of the questioning has always been what would 
be the best course to take to win the approval of the rulers 
of that country which might annex Shansi.” Do people in 
England yet understand that that might be written of every 
province of China? Having travelled pretty widely through 
‘China from East to West even into Chinese Thibet, and as 
far North as Peking, and having enjoyed the advantages of 
social intercourse with the Chinese upper classes, not only 
with the coolies with whom the passing traveller is, as a rule, 
alone brought in contact, I admit that there is sometimes to 
be met a sense of wounded pride. But that rarely! And 
nothing more. it is not a question of whether the people are 
brave—as Lord Salisbury seems to believe—or not. Those 
‘who live in China, know they are not brave in the, sense 
in which tke word is understood in any other country in the 
world,—a woman with a stick has put many an uproarious 
‘Chinese mob to flight before now. They despise fighting and 
fighters as a relic of barbarism. But, more than this, they 
see nothing to fight about. China! patriotism! are words 
that convey nothing to the Chinaman. Anyone who seeks to 
overturn or oppose the present dynasty he considers doing 
him a service rather than otherwise. And his one question 
throughout all the provinces—as far as he questions about 
such matters at all—is, Who is going to be kind enough to 
come and rule over him ?—i.e., protect him and his business 
interests. 





When the Japanese asked for a war indemnity, Chinese 
merchants—and what Chinaman is not a merchant of sorts ? 
—were not discouraged. Quite unabashed, one of the 
wealthiest said: “ What for talkee? China got plenty man. 
Evely man pay one tael-ee (3s. English] and so finish!” 
Years ago, after the Taeping Rebellion, a gentleman of my 
acquaintance had to travel with large sums of money through 
a then unvisited part of the country. He was at that time a 
mere lad, and his friends in England feared he might be in 
danger in the then excited state of the country. But never 
since has he found travelling so easy, nor the people so 
deferential; for they thought then—as in various different 
parts they have so often thought since—that England was 
coming to rule over them, and they were all eager to make 
friends with the powers to be. 


There is a most natural confusion of thought about 
Chinese, because in every detail they do differently from 
what we do, although they have still the same human nature 
at bottom, always amusing one by its unexpected ways of 
cropping up. They are indifferent to pain and suffering to 
an extraordinary extent, either in themselves or others. 
Hence they get the name of being cruel, although there is no 
evidence of that love of cruelty for its own sake. For the 
same reason, some people call them brave. It is the woman's 
bravery of endurance. Given a good General, Chinese 
might be expected to do as they were bid. But élun, 
enthusiasm, power of leading!—of that they give no sign. 
Nor does one Chinaman care to give orders to another. 
‘He prefers to do things himself. When the Foreign Customs 
Staff were driven out of Shasi the other day, the Chinese Staff 
made no attempt to resist the rioters. We commonly say in 
China, six well-armed men could capture any city in China. 
Bat this little company made no attempt even to resist. 
Only the two Europeans flew to defend their unfortunately 
anarmed Commissioner with their revolvers. The Chinese 
Sta simply fled, knowing that being from another part 








of China, they were likely to meet with as rough 
treatment from the Hunan men who made the riot, 
as any foreigner. Yet one among them, a slight, 
rather delicate-looking clerk from Foochow, was brave, 
—very brave, after his fashion. He knew where the Customs 
seal was, and, having put his wife in a place of safety, he 
left his own burning house, and, going back into the burning 
office, saved the seal and three hundred silver dollars beside 
it. It was a noble devotion to duty, and something similar 
may be observed at nearly every Chinese riot, where 
foreigners’ servants are nearly always staunch to their em- 
ployers; and there is, above all, no instance on record of 
babies and children being abandoned by those in charge. 


After a similar fashion doubtless, Chinese would be brave 
in defence of their country, if they could ever receive the idea 
that they owed allegiance to their country, as they all know 
they do to the employer, who gives them food. That to them 
is a sacred obligation. It must be remembered their form of 
greeting throughout China is not “Good morning,” but 
“Have you eaten your food?” Those who have been 
educated in America speak of patriotism as a thing they 
have learnt about. Bat it is as alien to the home-bred China- 
man’s ideas as kissing, or the singing of hymns. Yet street- 
preaching is an old time-honoured Chinese institution. 


Thus when statesmen talk of the resistance of China they 
talk of something hardly intelligible to the ordinary China- 
man. With our European ideas, we instinctively jump to the 
conclusion that they have provincial patriotism, and that 
the men of Hunan, for instance, will now fight because the 
new Treaty Port is opened in their province. They may do 
so. Of all Chinese the Hunan men are supposed best to like 
fighting. But they did not fight in the late Japanese War. 
And when they were supposed to be most anti-foreign it was 
generally Hunan soldiers who were assigned for a guard to 
foreigners travelling westwards along the Yangtse, a duty 
which they in all cases most obligingly and faithfully have per- 
formed. It must, however, be remembered that the Manchus 
disarmed the Chinese when they conquered them, just as we 
have disarmed our Indian fellow-subjects, and yet more im- 
portant, that just as in other nations from their earliest years 
children are taught to look upon feats of arms with admiration, 
so that throughout Europe Leonidas is a hero among our 
children, in China it is just the other way. Soldier is a term 
of reproach, so that a Chinaman will not uncommonly say: 
“T don’t know anything against him. But you see he has 
been a soldier, so he is probably a bad fellow.” And it is 
prudence, not heroism, that is inculcated, just as a Chinese 
child is taught not to be found out, where an English child is 
taught to speak the truth. 

China is a very large country, in parts certainly it is by 
nature a very rich country. Its patient, peaceable, hardwork- 
ing inhabitants make it only the more to be desired by nations 
wishful to aggrandise themselves through colonial possessions. 
Any nation wishing to constitute itself the protector of China 
against encroaching Europe must reckon with an absolute 
want of inclination on the part of China to protect herself. 
The dynasty by whom she is ruled over now is foreign, and, 
according to Chinese ideas, has ruled long enough. Dynasties 
have appointed times, they think. At each change of dynasty 
the graves are razed. This was omitted last time. And China 
is overrun with graves. But what interests the people really, 
if people in England can believe it, what they discuss is, what 
kind of dress they will be made to wear. The Manchus 
forced on them their pigtails, but did not unbind their 
women’s feet. This they think the English will do, if it be 
the English who are to rule over them. And this commends 
itself to all their educated classes. But what other change in 
dress will the English make? And if it be not the English, 
what then?—I am, Sir, &c., x. 








TO THE 
MR. KIPLING ON SHAKESPEARE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his fascinating letter to you 
last week called up an anonymous sailor, who spun a yarn 
out of which Shakespeare gathered the details of The 
Tempest. The suggestion is most interesting and valuable, 


LETTERS EDITOR. 
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but I think I can show that the inspirer was not an 
unlettered sailor, but a traveller and colonial official 
with literary and poetic tastes. It is highly probable that 
Shakespeare derived his material from William Strachey, 
the Secretary to the Colony of Virginia. This William 
Strachey printed a pamphlet in 1612, giving an account of 
the “ wracke and redemption of Sir Thomas Gates Knight; 
upon, and from the Ilands of the Bermudas.” Malone put 
this account aside and accepted the pamphlet by Jourdan 
printed in 1610, for the reason that he believed The Tempest 
‘o have been written in 1611. Commenting on this, Mr. 
Furness in his “ Variorum” edition of The Tempest, says :— 
“Therefore, of all the publications from which Shakespeare 
may be supposed to have drawn his materials, Malone could use 
those alone which preceded in date the year 1611. But if we 
postpone the date of the play to the only year in which we have 
the only positive evidence that it existed, viz., 1613, a larger and 
a better account of Sir George Somers comes within our 
ken, between which and the phrases and allusions in The 
Tempest there are parallelisms quite as many, perhaps, in 
number, and much closer in character. To me _ personally 
there appears but little need of searching for any printed 
published account from which to argue that Shakespeare drew 
his materials. Surely he needed no priuted page ; he must have 
met at ‘Ordinaries’ many a wan with personal experiences to 


unfold. .... . Moreover, in recent times a closer possible con- 
nection has been discovered between this Strachey and Shake- 
speare than was known to Malone...... Prefixed to one of 


Strachey’s pamphlets on The Colony in Virginia Britannia, dated 
London 1612, there is a Sonnet addressed to the ‘Councell of 
Virginea,’ followed by a Preface which is signed ‘From my 
lodging in the black Friers. William Strachey.’ To these facts 
we can apply the universal solvent which subdues everything 
connected with Shakespeare’s biography, and say, if is not im- 
probable that Shakespeare and Strachey were intimate friends, 
and it is not improbable that of all men it was Strachey whom, 
full of adventures, of shipwrecks, of tempests, of travellers’ 
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stories, Shakespeare ‘ got quietly in the corner and milked. 
I think I may claim to replace Mr. Kipling’s sailor by 
William Strachey, the author of the “Travaile into Vir- 
ginia.” The fact that this William Strachey also wrote 
a set of commendatory verses prefixed to Ben Jonson’s 
Sejanus shows that he was in touch with the poets of the 
theatre. It not that the travelled man 
of Jetters who wrote verses to Shakespeare’s friend, may 
have told his adventures at the ‘Mermaid’ to the great poet 
himself.—I am, Sir, &c., HENRY STRACHEY. 

P.S.—William Strachey a!so wrote a copy of verses to Lord 
Bacon. I leave this fact, and also that William Strachey’s 
initials are the same as those of William Shakespeare, to the 
Baconians. Surely their ingenuity will be able to get some- 
thing out of them. 


is improbable 





THE REALITY OF ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE * SpecraTor,”’) 

S1r,— Perhaps I may point out, in reference to Mr. Marshall 
Sturge’s letter in the Spectator of July 2nd, that it is the 
arms and crest of the Washingtons, and not those of the 
Dartmouth family, that resemble the American Stars and 
Stripes and Eagle. The Washington arms, described in 
popular language, are two red stripes and three red stars 
on a white ground; and the Washington crest is an eagle 
springing out of an antique coronet. The origin of the 
American flag is a disputed point which I do not pretend 
to settle; but it is difficult not to see in the Washington 
arms a suggestion of the Stars and Stripes. I have not 
seen the monument of which Mr. Marshall Sturge speaks, 
but as the Washington and Dartmouth families were con- 
nected by marriage, the Washington arms might naturally 
appear, with those of the Dartmouths, on one or more of the 
Dartmouth monuments.—I am, Sir, Xe., B. 





THE PROBLEM OF CLERICAL POVERTY. 
{To tHe Epitror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Please allow me to thank you for your very sensible 
and practical article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
June 11th. I believe that hundreds of the beneticed clergy 
would be glad to be relieved of the anxiety connected with 
tithe and glebe, and will agree in the main with you that it 


tithe or glebe living of £200 and a good house. The question 
of parsonage kouses is closely related to the subject discussed 
in your article. Something needs to be done to restrict, or, 
better still, to abrogate, the power of an incumbent to decide 
practically what kind of house shall be built. I would myself 
also repeal the law which enables a Bishop to compel an in. 
coming incumbent to mortgage a benefice a little over £100 
in annual value in order to build a parsonage. The sooner, 
in fact, 1 and 2 Vict., Ch. 106, Sections 62 and 63,’are removed 
from the Statute-Book the better for the future Church,— 
Tam, Sir, &e., A Country Vicar, 





THE STORY OF AN ADVOWSON. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Str,—In whatever shape the Benefices Bill comes through 
the ordeal of Parliament, there is no doubt that it is intended 
to remedy an abuse which in the past has caused great un. 
easiness to those who have the interests of the Church of 
England at heart,—that is, the sale of advowsons and next 
presentations, by, or on behalf of, those who did not see their 
way to obtain preferment in the Church without resorting to 
means which, if not unlawful, were not commendable. That 
grave abuses have existed, and do possibly now exist, cannot 
be denied, but so carefully guarded have been all trans- 
actions of what has been called “traflic in souls,” that 
few grave scandals have become known to the public. 
One fact is worth many surmises or suspicions, and 
serves as an illustration better than any number of vague 
statements, and in making known this fact there is not the 
slightest intention of casting any slur on the memory of those 
who are no longer living, or on the conduct of a public body 
still existing, but simply to show how a benefice passed 
through several hands by the process of sale and barter. 

About the year 1828 there graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a young man who had gone through his Univer- 
sity course as many others did, living a life of excitement and 
luxury for a few short years, to be followed by a period of 
deprivation and possibly of reflection. At that time the 
Church was always looked upon as a refuge for those who 
did not see a way of earning an income from any other source, 
so it came about that this young man devoted himself, or was 
devoted, to the service of the Church, and he was ordained 
deacon and priest. Now it was a matter of the highest 
importance that the Church should provide an adequate 
income for him, a difficult problem, but one soon solved. 
The father of the stipendless curate (a title without pay 
was then sufficient) was an agent and general adviser of 
the Governors of one of the most important charitable 
institutions in England. He put before the Governors the 
advisability and advantage of investing a portion of their 
surplus funds in the purchase of a certain advowson, as a 
profitable investment. The suggestion was acted upon, the 
advowson purchased, and the son in due course presented to 
the benefice. There was no vicarage-house attached to the 
living, and the Governors were then advised to purchase an. 
old farmhouse in the parish and to put it in repair, and when 
this was done, as it was in a short time, it was let 
at a nominal rent to the new incumbent for a resi- 
dence. When the whole matter had been concluded, and the 
vicar firmly settled down in his parish, it appears that either 
the agent, or the Governors, awoke to the fact that the pur- 
chase of an out-of-the-way living was hardly an advisable 
investment, as it brought in no interest available for the 
funds of the Charity, and accordingly the advowson was sold. 
During the thirty years in which the living was held by the 
same vicar the advowson appears to have been bought and 
sold several times, and many were the amusing stories told 
by the parson in possession of interviews with actual or 
would-be purchasers. One Sunday morning a stranger would 
appear amongst the scanty congregation, and with fixed gaze 
on the preacher and rapt attention to his discourse, would sit 
out an hour’s sermon. After service an interview was sought 
in the vestry, and anxious and sympathetic inquiries made as 
to the clergyman’s health. Was he tired after so long a dis- 





would be better in every way for the Church if all incumbents 
could be paid quarterly by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
—or some such body—instead of having to wait for the col- 
lection of tithes and the payment of glebe-rents. Speaking 
for myself, I would infinitely rather accept a benefice of, say, | 
£180 and no house endowed by the Commissioners than a 


| in anger, pulled up his sleeves, and asked the stranger to feel 


course? Did he ever break down? Had he ever fainted in 
church? Or did he feel the work telling on his constitution ? 

One day a gentleman was brought into his study when the 
parson was sitting in his shirt-sleeves. The usual questions, 
full of anxious solicitude, were started, when the interviewed, 
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his biceps, remarking that Nature intended him for a prize- 
fizhter, and not for a poor country parson. At last the inter- 
views ceased, as the advowson was purchased by the trustees 
of a young gentleman who would not be ready for ordination 
for some years. Time went on; the vicar, an old man, 
availed himself of the Incumbents’ Resignation Act, taking a 
third of the revenue of the living. The last purchasers of 
the advowson presented their ward to the benefice, into which 
he was instituted, and inducted with great solemnity by the 
Bishop of the diocese. No sooner was the ceremony over 
than the newly inducted vicar announced his intention of 
resigning as soon as possible, which he did. The advowson 
was again for sale, and at last was purchased by a neighbour- 
ing landowner, a generous benefactor to the Church at large; 
and after s0 many choppings and changings the parish had rest. 
Large sums were spent by the patron on the church, and it 
does not seem likely that the advowson will again change 
hands for a monetary consideration.—I am, Sir, Xc., X. 





THE SEA-GULL AND THE FISHERMAN, 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,”’ | 
Sir,—The following may be considered worthy of a place 
among the many interesting stories that have from time to 
time appeared in the Spectator. In the fishing village of 
Auchmithie (the Musseleraig of Seott’s “ Antiquary”) you 
may frequently witness sea-gulls flying into the houses of the 
fishermen and partaking of food from their hands. One of 
these sea- birds was in the habit of staying in a fisherman’s 
house all the year round except at the breeding season, when 
it left. About a fortnight ago, while the gull was away, the 
fisherman removed his home from Auchmithie to Arbroath 
(the Fairport of Scott’s “ Antiquary ”’), distant some three and 
a half miles from the former place, taking up his residence in 
South Street, of Arbroath. The fisherman never expected to 
see his old friend the gull again. It was, therefore, much to 
his astonishment that he beheld, last Sunday, the sea-bird 
come walking into his new residence with stately steps to 
resume his old familiarities and household ways with his 
boarding-house keeper. Query: Was there not a spiritual 
bond between the two friends, created by mutual affection, 
something more than was conferred on the gull by senses of 
sight and hearing, or even instinct in its usual acceptation ? 
—I-am, Sir, &c., 


8 Rustic Place, Dundee, GEORGE NICOLSON. 





ANIMAL INSTINCT. 
(To tue Epiror oF THR “SpxcraTor.’’] 
S1r,—I have often been urged to ask your acceptance of the 
following story, which goes far to prove that instinct in 
animals and reason in man are very much alike. It was 
seven years ago that while walking in the grounds about my 
house—Marle Hall, Llandudno—now a convalescent home in 
the occupation of the Birmingham Hospital Fund, my atten- 
tention was arrested by three thrashes, which were flying 
excitedly to and fro in front of me, and so close that I could 
have caught them. Following their movements, I noticed that 
their path was always over my little dog, a fox-terrier pup 
about ten months old, which was lying in the grass, and each 
bird as it passed struck at him with its wings. Going to the 
dog, I found that it held between its mouth and feet a young 
thrush, fully fledged, but not quite able to fly. I took the bird, 
quite unharmed, from the dog, placed it in the bush, gave the 
dog a little scolding, went my way, and thought no more about it, 
Next morning, seated at breakfast, I heard the cluttering of 
a bird outside a door which opens on to a terrace garden. 
This door is partially glazed, and looking through, I saw a 
thrush hopping about close to it. I opened the door and 
walked slowly forward. The bird hopped a yard or so in 
front. I retraced my steps, walking backwards. The bird 
followed. Thinking this might be mere coincidence, I repeated 
each movement. So did the bird. Then calling my sister- 
in-law from the table, and accompanied by her, I followed the 
bird. It kept the path (a very narrow one) as before, until 
opposite the steps. There it turned a right angle, and after 
hopping a yard or two, jumped upon a rose-bush and waited 
amoment. Then it flew down the steps, and kept the short 
path which leads on to the drive. Once upon the drive, its 
pace was freer, and it flew a fluttering zig-zag course, close to 
the ground. The view to the left was hidden by abigh hedge 
of laurustinus, but after going down the drive about twenty 





yards, we were free of this obstruction to the view, and there 
in the grass about ten yards further, and exactly where I had 
found him with the bird the day before, I saw my dog again. 
I now understood what the bird wanted, and bolted for the 
dog, which, sure enough, had hold of the same young bird, 
or another of the same nest. Again, quite unharmed, 
I took it away, held it on my finger, the mother hovering 
about, and afterwards placed it in the tree. The distance 
traversed was about sixty yards, and the time from my first 
hearing the call outside the door, until I reached the dog, was 
at least five minutes. The bird had evidently reasoned that 
the man who rescued its young the day before, would do so 
again if he could be called out. It knew, too, that I must 
travel by paths, and so it never left them. The terrace 
garden is quite unfenced, and the direct line was not in the 
direction of the steps. As I have said, it was seven years 
ago, and so some may think there is room for questioning, 
But within a week I had told the story half a dozen times, 
and it had taken the set form in which it is now given.— 
I am, Sir, &e., HENRY WOODALL. 
7 South Parade, Llandudno, June 13th. 


P.S.—I ought to say that the dog had often been corrected 
for its attempts to worry young rooks that had fallen from 
the nests. 








POETRY. 
es 
TWILIGHT. 

I. 
RED skies above a level land; 
And thoughts of thee! 
Sinking sun on reedy strand, 
And mystic sea! 
II. 
Coming night, and drooping birds; 
O my child! 
Dimness and returning herds, 
Memory wild! 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 





ABRAHAM AND THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER. 
[ Translated from the Bistin of Sa’di.] 


[The Arabian legends of Abraham usually eall him by the name of “Tha 
Friend of God.” ] 


I’ve heard that for a week no traveller came, 

The welcome of the Friend of God to claim, 
Though ’twas his pious wont each morn to wait 
Sach foodless traveller’s coming ere he ate. 

Then he went forth, looked down the valley’s side 
And so across the desert where he spied 

One like a willow bent, alone in sight, 

And with the snow of age his head was white 

To cheer him he the words of welcome spake: 
“Light of my eyes, of bread and salt partake.” 
—Raising himself, with lighter step he trod, 

And blessed the bounty of the Friend of God. 

The guest-house guards at once with reverence greet 
The poor old man and lead him to his seat. 

At Abraham’s bidding they the table spread, 

And ranged them round, the Patriarch at their head. 
But when the company begun—* In Allah’s name,” 
From the old man’s lips no sound of words there came, 
And Abraham said: “ Old man of many days, 
Hast thou no words of faith or zeal for praise ? 

Is’t not thy custom when thou takest food, 

To praise the Lord and Giver of all good?” 

He said : “ Fire-worship is the faith I hold, 

I learnt no other from the men of old.” 

The Prophet understood the sinner’s state, 

In that false worship, ruined, reprobate ; 

And with contempt the stranger forth he drave,— 
Pure with impure no fellowship can have. 

Then from the throne of the Omnipotent 

An angel with reproving words was sent :— 

“ An hundred years he has had life from me, 
Abhorrence in one moment seized on thee. 

If me in fire he seeks to worship, why 

Should’st thou withdraw the hand of charity ? 
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Go and call back the old man stricken in years ; 
Greet him from me and wipe away his tears ; 

The tears and dust through which unconsciously 
From thy harsh judgment he appeals to me.” 

Then Abraham, following in the desert track, 
With words of kindness brought the old man back, 
And when he had come nigh, he spake and said : 

“ An hundred blessings rest upon thy head ! 

God, the true God, to thy complaint gives ear, 
And me his messenger he bids thee hear.” 

When the old man had heard these words, he raised 
The hand of prayer, and the Creator praised. 

And through the grace of him who heareth prayer, 
That old man found in the true faith his share ; 


Poor, yet more rich than any princes are. — 








. 8. 
BOO! 

CANON GORE ON PRAYER.* 
A SERIES of papers on the Lord’s Prayer contributed to the 
Commonwealth by Canon Charles Gore has been reprinted in a 
small volume. These papers have many merits. They are 
short, they are practical, and they help to answer some of 
the difficulties that ordinary Christians, while recognising 
that prayer has a place in their lives, find in its relation to 
modern thought. In considering the question, it is well to 
state from what point of view we approach it. If we are 
Christians we see it in one light, if non-Christians we see it 
in another. Then, again, if we take the Christian stand- 
point, we may yet not be prepared to find it quite the simple 
matter that it appears to many of the occupants of our 
pulpits. To thoughtful people numberless difficulties 
present themselves. How far is prayer incumbent on the 
ordinary man and woman of the world? What comes within 
the range of prayer? What makes a worthy prayer? How 
far can we be said to pray lawfully when we ask for temporal 
blessings? Where does faith come in? How may we be 
even approximately certain that our prayer is heard, far less 
answered 

All these questions Canon Gore has dealt with in his little 
volume. Of course, in such a brief compass he has not 
attempted to answer them completely or exhaustively. But 
he has avoided none. We feel that it is with the courage of 
entire conviction that he has approached each one of the 
difficulties. To be equally just towards his reasoning we 
must take the subject from his own standpoint; therefore, 
while viewing things as an ordinary thoughtful layman, it 
will be from the Christian side. 

To begin with, Canon Gore places the faculty of prayer as 
“among the most powerful and rich of human faculties.” He 
then goes on to point out that if “we look at human life 
broadly, in the long reaches of history you observe it moving 
in three different directions.” Moving “towards Nature to 
appropriate its resources. .... the history of this movement 
is the history of civilisation ..... moving out to develop 
his relations to his fellow-men is the history of 
society,” and thirdly, if “ we watch mankind moving 
out towards God, the movement, looked at in the broad, is 
quite as perceptible and as important as the other two move- 
ments.” “We are,” says Canon Gore, “‘the heirs of the 
ages’ in the matter of prayer, no less than in the matters of 
civilisation and society.” This brings us to the threshold of 
the subject. If we believe we are part of “ mankind 
moving out towards God,” we must admit with Canon 
Gore that our zeal in this direction is not in proportion to 
the greatness of the end in view, and why it is not Canon Gore 
sets down to the doubt that a great many people have, who, 
while believing that God exists, are in doubt as to “ whether 
He really hears and answers human prayer, and accordingly 
whether it is worth while taking pains about prayer.” This 
point is met by pointing ont that it is our imagination, rather 
than our reason, which is in fault when we cannot realise that 
if God’s omnipotence has created us individually, so his 
knowledge and love of us as indi-’“nals must be com- 
mensurate. ‘That,’ says Canon Gore, “is the verdict of 
reason, and it is also the assurance of Christ, ‘The very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.’” But this only lands us 








° Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer. By Charles Gore, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster. London: Wells Garduer, Darton, and Co, 








in a further difficulty. If God knows all we want, and wills to 
give it to us, where is the need of prayer? Of course, this is 
a selfish way of looking at the matter, as in it prayer is con- 
sidered simply as a means of getting something we want out of 
God; and to meet this Canon Gore makes the striking assertion 
that “the object of prayer is to educate us in intercourse with 
God.” “ Weare as sons of God capable of something better than 
mechanical obedience, capable of intelligent correspondence 
with our Father, capable of fellowship and communion with 
Him in one Spirit.” This, of course, is to carry prayer into a. 
totally different atmosphere. It becomes the means toa far 
greater end than merely getting what we want at the 
moment, — spiritually or temporally. It becomes the road 
to union with God. By prayer we make, as it were, friends 
with God, just as speech between human beings is needed 
to make them into friends. But here, as Canon Gore fore- 
sees, the man of science will step in,—though, put in the 
way we have put it, it is rather difficult for him to do so at 
this point. Still, he may say: “The world is governed by fixed 
laws, and we cannot believe that our prayers can have power 
to alter it, or affect the course of Nature as it moves on in its 
inexorable order.” To this it is replied that, granted the 
world is governed by fixed laws, it does not follow that nothing: 
is left to our action, and in support of this view Canon Gore 
points out that “it is in accordance with fixed laws that gold 
is extracted from the earth and turned into coin,” but that. 
this does not happen unless we discover and extract it, and put 
it through all the processes of manufacture. This reasoning, 
he admits, involves the freedom of the will, and in conse- 
quence some will remain unconvinced by it, though to us the 
logical deductionsfrom the will not being free, are more difficult. 
to accept than those of itsfreedom. On this point Canon Gore 
is at his best. Granted the freedom of the will, and conse- 
quently our power to use it or not in co-operation with God, 
the place of prayer becomes of the utmost importance. Co- 
operation implies intelligent intercourse when it is with human 
beings, therefore co-operation with God necessitates no less. 
intelligentintercourse. On this point Canon Gore speaks “ with 
perfect confidence.” There is, he says, “no greater difficulty 
in believing that God intends to give us whole classes of good 
things for soul and body, but will not give us them unless we 
correspond with his purpose by diligent prayer, than in. 
believing that whole classes of gocd things are stored up 
for us in Nature which will not be ours unless we seek 
them by diligent hard work.” Or if to the ordinary 
lay mind there is more difficulty, since the result in the one 
case is apparently more tangible and quickly attained than in 
the other, this in,itself does not really touch the question as- 
to the relative truth of both the reasonings. 


The insistence on prayer as a chief means of co-operation 
with God brings the first part of Canon Gore’s argument to a 
close, and he goes on to deal with perhaps a still more 
common difficulty,—the apparent uncertainty of answer to 
prayer. A man may be convinced of the existence of God, 
and may believe that, having created us, He knows us each 
individually ; and further, that He has not only commanded 
us to hold intercourse with Him, but has stated in the plainest 
language that prayer made in faith will always be answered. 
Still, it cannot be denied that even faithful prayer does not 
always obtain the answer we look for; and with all our desire 
to believe, we cannot lay the doubt aside that God is not as 
ready to hear us as we hoped. To meet this, which isa very real 
difficulty to most minds, Canon Gore lays stress on the promise 
being only applicable to prayer “ made in the name of Christ,”’ 
as well as to prayer made in faith. These two conditions of 
fruitful prayer Canon Gore defines in very plain words. “ It 
is,” he says, “ morally impossible to have a real confidence 
that the things we are asking for shall be certainly received, 
unless our petitions are grounded on some real knowledge of 
the mind and method of God.” This disposes of the test 
which Mr. Huxley so often asked for in order to show the 
futility of prayer. “The mind and method of God” covers 
alargearea. It covers, to Canon Gore, even the “ mountain’ 
which Christ himself said would be removed by the prayer 
of faith, for Canon Gore explains that to Jewish ears the 
“mountain” would be the mountain of this world-power 
referred to in the Prophet Zechariah. But it does not cover 
prayer made by unbelievers and half-believers to show a sign 
which, even if shown, would convince no one. And to pray 
in the name of Christ, which is the other condition on which 
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Canon Gore insists, is “to pray as one who represents 
Christ, whose mind is Christ’s mind, his point of view Christ’s 
point of view, and his wishes Christ’s wishes;” and this, of 
course, implies a far greater humility, unselfishness, and 
“ other-worldliness ” than most of us possess. 


It is impossible in this notice to go into all that follows 
from this reasoning, so that we shall only touch on a few of 
the more salient points. In a chapter on “What May we 
Pray for?” he speaks of prayer for health, for fine weather, 
and for physical as well as spiritual blessings. To all these 
he applies the two aforesaid conditions, showing that “in the 
name of Christ” precludes all prayer made “ without reference 
to the will of God,” which of course would preclude prayers 
against known scientific laws; but where scientific laws are 
not positively known the influence of prayer may justly enter. 


Bat the point which Canon Gore insists on most is that 
formation of character is the real end of prayer, and for 
this purpose he takes the Lord’s Prayer as the pattern of 
all prayer, for it embodies all our needs and all our aspira- 
tions, and if followed in its deeper spirit can never lead us 
into unlawful or fruitless prayer. On this we can only note 
one or two of his arguments. Firstly, we address God as 
“Our Father,” which includes others as well as ourselves in 
all that follows. Then follows prayer for “God’s Kingdom,” 
and not till after this come prayers for our own needs. It is 
here Canon Gore dwells upon the special need of brotherly 
love, a teaching greatly needed but not always put in the best 
way. It is the fashion of the earnest Churchman of the day 
to be a little Socialistic. The word is a catch-word, and may 
mean many things, from Christian charity to State control of 
all property. In all that Canon Gore says on this side of life 
we most fully believe he means the former. He does not, as 
far as we remember, ever make use of the words Christian 
Socialism ; but we must take this occasion to protest against 
a certain looseness of argument which leaves many openings 
to less able men than Canon Gore to use language which either 
means nothing but platform talk, or else means far more than 
they probably have any intention of asserting. No doubt 
Canon Gore would say that unless a side is put strongly it will 
not take root. This is true; but to put a side more strongly 
than is quite fair is to be responsible—to a certain extent— 
for the still more unfair statements of less judicial minds. But 
we do not want to break the lance of Individualism with Canon 
Gore over this little book, beyond pointing out that a 
vigorous will on which he lays so much stress as being, 
“as we all proudly recognise, the mark of the Anglo-Saxon 
race,” is impossible—and we emphasise the word—to be 
separated from the “ vigorous competition” which he so 
earnestly deplores. And we go farther, and say that this is 
one of the greatest difficulties of the Christian religion, and 
one that is not helped or disposed of by a few severe remarks 
apon competition, especially when allied with earnest exhorta- 
tion “not to be slothful in business.” Canon Gore may reply 
that he says no more than the Gospel says; and this is true; 
but the writers of the Gospels and Epistles do not attempt to 
reconcile their conflicting principles by applying them to 
concrete facts in concrete form, a thing which our Lord him- 
self refused to do when asked to be a judge over the distribu- 
tion of property among brethren. For the fact remains that 
every step we make in vigorous enterprise necessarily injures 
some one else, just as our footsteps on the soil crash myriads 
of living things. And this is true for all human workers, be 
they rich or poor, labourers or capitalists, for nations as well 
as for individuals. Take, for instance, our system of colonisa- 
tion, which we hardly think Canon Gore would condemn 
wholesale; and yet in attaining to our forward position some 
less enterprising nation has been crushed out. And if two 
equally vigorous nations want the same “ plane of influence,” 
one or other must go without, and if Canon Gore’s teaching 
were strictly carried out, the most Christian of the nations 
should be the one to go to the wall. This may be the teaching 
of Christ, and there is a great deal in the Bible pointing that 
way; still it is a very large question, with most serious con- 
sequences for England and her Colonies. Where we think 


the “Christian Socialists” do not make the best of their 
position is that they put Justice—a fundamental law 
applicable to all humanity—in the same category as self- 
abnegation and refraining from gain for self, a doctrine which 
if carried out in its fullest meaning and by every one, 
May 


would soon make an end of life, let alone enterprise. 





not Justice be a law, and self-abnegation a counsel,— 
that “more excellent way” that St. Panl recommends with- 
out exactly saying that it is “necessary to salvation”? We 
should greatly like to hear Canon Gore’s answer. 

All the same, as Christians, under the Lord’s Prayer we 
are only promised “ daily bread,” and Canon Gore points out 
what “daily bread” means, and while it covers both bodily 
and mental wants it is only “ bread” that we are promised, 
so that it is well to reduce our wants from time to time to 
the point of discovering for each one of us what constitutes 
bread. After that we shall have a clearer knowledge of 
whether we are asking for bread—not cake—in our demands 
on God and on our fellow-creatures. 





A NEW STORYTELLER.* 


IF one were asked what is the most valuable quality with 
which a literary fairy godmother could endow her godchild, 
one would unhesitatingly reply, “ The gift of poignancy.” A 
writer may tell a story of hairbreadth escapes and startling 
adventure, but without poignancy his words will fall flatly on 
the ear of his audience. Again, he may place his characters 
in the most heartrending situations—the widowed mother 
may watch the death-bed of her only child—yet if this quality 
of piercing the heart is wanting in his prose, the reader will 
turn the pages with a cool and unmoved hand, and break off 
at the most affecting moment to put some fresh coals on the 
fire. Poignancy—vitality—call it what you will, there is a 
certain quality in writing which can clothe the dead page with 
life, and turn the written legend into a drama which is acted 
before the eyes of the reader and searches his very heart- 
strings. This quality is to be found on every page of the 
volume of short stories to which “ Zack” has given the 
enigmatical title quoted above. The stories in themselves are 
slight, they are not particularly well constructed, they are 
highly irritating from the abundance of dialect, which makes 
many of their pages look as though written in a foreign 
tongue; yet for all that they live in a sense unattained 
by many smoother and better balanced productions. As 
to the first and longest story in the book, “ Life is Life,” it 
is only this quality which forces us to finish reading it. It is 
painful in the extreme, though there are many touches of 
humour, real genuine humour, such as it is extremely rare to 
come across in a writer of the presentday. Yet there are inci- 
dents in this story which make the reader feel inclined to fling 
it down with a cry, “ No, that is too much; nothing so painful 
could happen.” For if Destiny sometimes borrows the attire 
and attributes of the dread Eumenides, we, like Hamlet, “ hold 
it not handsome to be here set down.” Yet this very indigna- 
tion is only one more proof of the grip and power of “ Zack’s’ 
writing. If the puppets did not live, who would care 
how they were tortured? Their thoughts and their memories 
all seem real. Take this description of the youth Humphrey, 
the hero of the story. He has imagined himself the last 
of an ancient race of squires, and has gone to Australia 
filled not only with the hope of finding some traces of 
his dead and disinherited father and of his mother, but 
also of, by lucky ventures, restoring the fortunes of his house. 
He finds that he is really the son of his father’s servant, yet 
takes the money of his supposititious grandfather and loses it 
all. Then in a scuffle at a shearing-station with his real 
father his eyes are scratched out, and he is left totally blind. 
Finally, he is taken in and cared for by an old blind umbrella- 
mender and his wife. The umbrella-mender dies of cancer in 
the throat, and Humphrey succeeds him in business :— 

“ Seated on the broken doorstep, repairing the ribs of some 
neighbour’s broken gingham, his heart would swell with home- 
sickness, and a terrible longing for the people he had known and 
loved in childhood take possession of him. Then the umbrella 
would drop from his hand, and his blind eyes fill with visions of 
his English home; the crude street noises around him would hush 
themselves, and the lop-lop of the river, as it humped its way 
over brown pebbles, became audible : he watched it wind through 
the Thursby meadows where the big elms lolled and sunned 
themselves, past the gorse-covered hills, and the shuffling woods 
in their spring coat of beech-green. He saw again the long green 
alleys of the Chase, played in its old-world gardens, where old- 
world flowers dozed with drooping heads as if dog-tired of bloom- 
ing. Watching, the boy’s heart would swell with homesickness, 
and he would creep up-stairs to the little attic, fling himself upon 
the bed, and sob like the fool that he was.” 


The words bring the whole scene before one’s eyes, and it is 
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horrible to realise that whatever turn fortune may give to her 
wheel, the sightless eyes of Humphrey can never look on his 
old home again. Perhaps it is a mistaken artifice—or is it an 
oversight ?—which causes the words his “ heart would swell 
with homesickness ” to occur twice. “ Zack’s” writing is in no 
need of being strengthened by literary tricks. 

But, while admiring the power and poignancy of this work, 
it is impossible to withhold a protest on the extreme dreari- 
ness of all the stories in the book. The short epitome just 
given of Life is Life will show that, like Marston’s prologue 
to Antonio and Nellida, it was not written for those “nuzzled 
*twixt the breasts of happiness,” but for hearts “nailed to 
the earth with grief ” and capable “ of weighty passion.” And 
30 in the other tales. In one a pretty, irresponsible girl 
steals the lover of a crippled friend, and gives him up though 
the penalty is two broken hearts. In another a dying boy is de- 
prived by a cynical unbeliever of his steadfast faith in heaven. 
Yet a third shows us a terrible picture of a woman who had 
‘“‘borned dree drunkards,” and who gives up hope for the last 
remaining son. Weare certainly left with the son having 
achieved one victory over the demon of drink,—but one 
victory does not give conquest in that or any other campaign. 
Surely to paraphrase the famous Cambridge saying, “ not 
even the youngest amongst us” can imagine that life is all 
tragedy and misfortune. Are we to be told that joy is a less 
“artistic” emotion than grief? It is, of course, a great deal 
easier to depict, but those who have a little lightened, not 
darkened, the mystery and burden ot life, have done better 
work artistically than the writers who “see life steadily and 
see it ”’—vile. 

But, at least, if we must read to be miserable, not to gain 
delight, we may be grateful to authors who, like “ Zack,” enliven 
their gloom by a sense of humour. This is not the least of 
“ Zack’s” merits. On the very same page as the heart-searching 
passage quoted above, occurs the following delightful conversa- 
tion over a book which the adopted ‘“‘ mother” of Humphrey 
is reading to the blind hero :— 


“«The book has a fine cover of its own,’ she said; ‘ but there, 
I reckoned when you laid out your money on such things you wud 
have liked to walk in higher life. Iain’t come across no dook, 


though I’ve read each page careful. —‘ Why a duke, mother ?’— 
‘There ain’t nothing scanty about a dook,’ she answered ‘ Set 
him where you will, he makes the page look full. I’ve alles held 
it a queer thing that, thinking of dooks as I do, the Almighty 
has never seen fit to throw us together; but ther, that’s life all 
over, the man as admires ’ce most is fate sure to miss ’ee by the 
turn of a street.’ ” 

That is a magnificent phrase—‘ There ain’t nothing scanty 
about a dook,”—and it is very true that the reader likes his 
money’s worth in sensational literature about high life. Many 
must be the novelist whose publisher, like Pendennis’s, has 
made him advance all his characters a step in the Peerage. 
Yet in spite of these gleams of brightness, the impression 
which “ Zack’s” stories leave on the mind is depressing. They 
are fall of power, they are poignant, they possess a quality of 
tragic and tramatic force. But when he has finished the 
book the reader will lay it down with something of the feeling 
of relief with which one awakes from a bad dream to find the 
sun snining in at the windows and the hours of darkness 
past. 





THE NESTING PLACES OF BRITISH BIRDS.* 


Mr. Oswin Lee has set himself the most delightful task 
which an ornithologist can imagine. Some years ago he 
determined to visit the nesting place of every species of bird 
which breeds in the British Isles, and to collect, if possible, a 
complete series of photographs which would possess the 
accuracy of a scientific work on their nesting habits, and 
yet be sufficiently attractive for the ordinary lover of 
birds. The magnitude of the task is only realised when we 
remember that there are about one hundred and eighty 
different species which nest in this country. The second 
volume has now appeared, and the author may be warmly 
congratulated on the successful progress of the work. 
We have a rooted dislike of books illustrated by photo- 
graphic processes, and we doubt whether the best photograph 
can ever give the same pleasure as a woodcut; but, in 
the present case, we have nothing but praise and admiration 
to bestow on Mr. Lee’s work. The plates are preceded by 
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short but excellent accounts of the bird, which have the great 
merit of being based on the author’s personal observations, 
He is, moreover, a field-naturalist of the right sort, who can 
spend hours or days in watching the birds’ proceedings 
through a field-glass, and think himself well rewarded for hig 
labours by the pleasure he gets. The author’s difficulties, in 
many cases, only begin when the nest has been found; and 
his accounts of them give the best idea of the stock of patience 
which he must possess. Of course, in the case of the ducks, 
gulls, terns, plovers, and other birds which nest on the ground, 


| the photographer’s business is easy. 


The first plate is that of an eider-duck actually sitting on 
her nest among the nettles, sea-campion, and thistles. In 
photographing sitting birds (at any rate, those which nest 
on the ground), Mr. Lee observes that they can be approached 
within a very short distance, if two or three persons come up 
from different sides at the same time, as the bird does not 
seem to know which way to leave the nest. 


There is a most interesting plate of a heron on her nest, of 
which Mr. Lee writes :— 


“ This nest was photographed in a small plantation on a steep 
hillside in Tweedsmuir, Peebleshire. There were only two nests, 
in low Scotch fir trees about fourteen feet from the ground. [ 
noticed that there was an excellent place of concealment in a 
thick tree about twelve yards from the nest, and conceived the 
idea of photographing the old bird on its nest from there; so 
I prepared a seat for myself in the thickest part of it, sur. 
rounding it with branches, and had a string from there to my 
camera, which I placed already focussed in a tree overlooking 


the nest. I waited about four hours in my ambush, but the 
old bird was so scared by the camera that she would 
not come near the nest. I took down my camera and 


fastened up a large biscuit-box covered with green baize 
in the same place, and left it there all night. ‘I'he 
old bird was on its nest as usual in the morning, so [I 
put up my camera again in the same place and got it all 
focussed and set, and covered it with the green baize, leaving 
the lens looking out, and retired tomy ambush. Presently the 
old bird returned and flew round and round the wood croaking, 
but evidently noticed that some change had been made in the 
green baize cloth, and it was very nearly five hours, before she 
alighted on the nest. I waited anxiously for her to sit down on 
her eggs, but she stood with head erect for nearly ten minutes, 
during which time I scarcely dared to breathe; but at last to my 
intense relief she turned her eggs carefully with her bill, and 
after poking them between her legs settled herself on the nest. 
I waited till she was quite settled, and then pulled the string, 
with the result in the plate.” 

The collection of these photographs involves, as may be 
imagined, a considerable amount of travelling during the nest- 
ing season. In Perthshire Mr. Lee has secured excellent 
photographs of the nests of the long-eared owl and the 
sparrow-hawk, the coot and the little grebe, the lapwing and 
the long-tailed tit. Inthe Farne Islands he secured the lesser 
black-backed gull, the roseate and sandwich terns, the oyster- 
catcher, and the ringed-plover. From the same famous 
nesting haunt of sea-fowl there is an excellent plate of the 
kittiwake sitting upon the rocky ledge on which her eggs 
are deposited. In some cases there is more than one 
photograph: one of the eggs and another of the newly- 
hatched young. We turned with interest to the’ nest of the 
rare bearded-tit, which is now only to be found in the reed- 
beds of Norfolk. From the Eastern counties (where the 
great crested grebe was secured) we are transported to the 
Shetland Islands, the last nesting place of that most rapacious 
of gulls, the great skua. There are still two carefully 
protected colonies on the islands of Unst and Foula, at the 
former of which Mr. Lee was met by the watcher who guards 
this sacred spot. His letter of permission was examined, and 
he was led to the nesting place. No bird is bolder during the 
breeding season, and time after time the skuas struck at the 
heads of the intruders and buffeted them with their wings 
till they were compelled to walk brandishing sticks above 
their heads. One bird, bolder than the rest, dashed at the 
camera and overthrew it while the photographer’s back was 
turned. 

The gannet, though not comparing in rarity with the great 
skua, is a bird which only nests in seven well-known places 
round our coast, the largest colony being that on Sulisker, 
to the north of Lewis, which, it is estimated, is frequented 
by one hundred and fifty thousand pairs. Mr. Lee’s photo- 
graph of the gannets on Bass Rock gives an admirable idea 
of one of these colonies where the whole side of the rocky 
island is covered with nests, within a foot of each other, and 
white-washed with guano. 
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Among all the varieties of nesting places described in the 
two volumes before us, noue are more strange than those of 
the sheldrake, which lays its eggs in a burrow in the sand- 
hills, sometimes at a depth of ten or twelve feet. That a 
member of the duck fumily should select such a spot always 
strikes us a3 most incongruous. Very often the old burrows 
of a rabbit, or even a fox or badger, are made use of; but 
the birds sometimes excavate a hole for themselves. Mr. 
Yee gives us a charming photograph of the young ducklings 
crouching at the mouth of the hole, and another of the burrow 
dug out so as to show the nesting chamber at the end. We 
vome to the conclusion, after looking through this work, that 
of all our birds, none constructs a neater nest than the common 
chaffinch, nor a more elegant one than the golden-crested 
wren, hung like a hammock under the swaying branch of a 
spruce-fir. But no fact of ornithology is more strikingly 
Wlustrated by these plates than the way in which the markings 
and blotches of those eggs, which are laid among the shingle 
and without any nests, harmonise with their surroundings. 


We recommend this work to all those who wish to be 
yveminded of the pleasant months in England when our 
virds— 

“ Line the secluded nest with feathery rings, 

Meet with fond bills and woo with fluttering wings.” 
if photographs are ever to be considered works of art, these 
perhaps deserve the title; and at the same time, they give us, 
we must confess, the most faithful pictures of Nature. Mr. 
Lee has illustrated the nests of some sixty birds in these 
two volumes, and we shall await with interest the next instal- 
ment of his work. 





THE S.P.C.K.* 
On March &th, 1698-9 (should not the first date in the title 
be 1699 ?), four laymen and one clergyman met at a house in 
London to consider whether they could not do something to 
improve the religion and morals of their country. Whether 
these were in a peculiarly debased condition it is impossible to 
say. There are many things in every generation which make 
it seem to its purer and mere zealous children the very 
worst that has ever existed. Certainly the end of the 
nineteenth century displays more audacious denials of 
faith and virtue than anything that we read of in 
the end of the seventeenth. But the earlier period 
lacked one thing that the later possesses in plenty. 
We have organisations in abundance, possibly in excess, 
for the carrying on of every good work. Our ancestors 
of two hundred years ago had nothing of the kind, and 
to supply this want was the first object of the zealous little 
company that met ‘‘at the House of John Hook, Serjeant-at- 
Law ” (this dignity seems to be ante-dated, so that the minutes 
were not written at the time). At the second meeting, eight 
days after the first, the five associates agreed “to deposite five 
shillings apiece towards paying for books and other expences.” 
It was indeed a day of small things, but the aims of the young 
Society were sufficiently great. Missionary work stood first 
in the list. it was “to provide and support such missionaries 
as the Bishop of London shall think necessary to be sent 
into these parts,’—v.e., the Colonies, or “ Plantations,” as | 
they were then called. On the foundation of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel mm 1702 this part of the 
work was transferred to other hands. After missions came 
education. Schools were to be set up “for the education of 
poor children in reading and writing, and more especially | 
in the principles of the Christian Religion.” That the 
founders of the Society put this stress upon religion 
aas been held to prove that they had no genuine interest 
m education. None urge the argument more vehemently 
than certain of the political Nonconformist contro- 
versialists. It would be safe to say that it would have 
seemed absolutely monstrous to their spiritual ancestors of 
the seventeenth century, to Baxter, to Calamy, and to Howe. 
Whatever the motives, the work was pushed forward with 
much zeal. Week by week it is recorded that schools have 
been set up in this place or that, and that subscriptions of 
such or such Xmount have been given. A Member of Parlia- 
ment is so much strack by what he sees of the Society’s work 
that he determines to set up a school in the town which he 
represents. So much was done, that in 1704 two thousand 





children waiked in procession to St. Andrew’s, Holborn; and 
in 1713, at the thanksgiving for the Peace of Utrecht, * 3,925 
charity children, boys and girls, new clothed, were placed 


upon a machine or gallery in the Strand.” This province of 
work remained in charge of the S.P.C.K. for more than a 
century. In 1815 the National Society was founded, and four 
years later was incorporated. The State has now intervened 
to carry on a work with which private efforts could not cope. 
but to ignore the zeal and self-sacrifice of the men whe 
began it is an injustice of which even a partisan ought to be 
incapable. 

It must not be supposed that these early labourers found 
their course plain and easy. Suspicions of political objects 
were roused. The new schools might be nurseries for non- 
juring, and even Papistical, opinions. And, indeed, there 
were nobjurors among the earlier members of the Society. 
(They are actually to be found there still, for Messrs. Allen and 
McClure speak of Dr. Kidder as the “ intruded” Bishop ot 
Bath and Wells.) A less definite but more formidable hostility 
was caused by the dislike of the indifferent to anything that 
disturbed their ease. The Bishop of Lichfield (Dr. Hough, the 
quondam President of Magdalen College, Oxford), seems to 
have thought that “ Fanaticism was at the bottom of it.” Others 
declared “that should the Clergy now associate it would be 
a reflection on them as if they had hitherto neglected their 
duties,” an argument of unfailing application. ‘Some of the 
Clergy of Bedford and Buckinghamshire who had taken 
up the cause were Scotchmen and lov’d the Kirk.” One 
Kentish correspondent finds that it is “considered a revival 
of Presbyterian Classes encouraging Fanaticism;” another 
has “long endeavoured to form a Society of Clergymen, but 
without effect.” Mr. Lisle, writing from Guisborough, thinks 
that “the lives of the Clergy in Cleveland are so grossly 
irregular that it would render their meetings contemptible.” 
He had “set apart three evenings in the week after Evening 
Prayer for the private instruction of the Youthin Catechism,” 
aud adds that this “had brought upon bim a stain from his 
Brethren.” <A neighbour of this zealous priest tells the 
Society that “Mr. Lisle’s neighbours count that Drudgery 
which he calls Duty.” Still, there were those who kept the 
torch alight everywhere. Among these it is interesting to 
find Samuel Wesley, of Epworth (father of John and Charles). 
His memorandum, dated February Ist, 1701-2, contains the 
beginning to which his greater sons gave so large a develop- 
ment. 

The Society was on the watch for opportunities of useful- 
ness. In February, 1700, it takes notice of the scandalous 
condition of Newgate and other London prisons, and formu- 
lates a scheme for their reform. One of the articles is that, 
“as any officer (who hath purchased his place) dies, or is 
removed, they [the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs] may be desired 
to have special regard to the virtue and morality of his 
successor.” It returns to the subject, and seems to have 
stirred up the Government of the day to action, though, of 
course, John Howard seventy years later found much to do. 
About the same time, the condition of the Fleet excites the 
Society’s zeal, which takes “ early steps to circulate religious 
literature among the crews.” One of its correspondents 
ingenuously suggests that the “gift of a!little tobacco” be 
joined to advice and instruction, “ which being done with a 
due air of concern will have wonderful effects.” 

At one of the early meetings of the Society “ it is resolved 
that thanks be given to Sir John Philips for the Noble and 
Christian Example he has shown in refusing a Challenge 
after the Highest Provocation Imaginable.” 

The zeal with which a mission to the Quakers is urged 
strikes a reader of the present day with some surprise. But 
the Quakers of that time were not the quiet and inoffensive 
community with which we are now familiar. They were 
guilty of scandalous interruptions of services which did not 
please them; their theology seemed to outsiders to be made 
up of negations, and even worse (v. p. 71); nor had they as 
yet had the opportunity of associating their name with some 
of the noblest efforts of practical Christianity. 

One development of the Society's work, though it now 
seems, it may be, the most important of all, was late in 
coming. In 1832 a“ Committee of General Literature and 
Education” was appointed. Its earliest venture was the 





_* Two Huvdred Years: the History of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in9s-(898. Bo W. 0. B, Allen, M.A., and Edwund McClure, 
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Saturday Magazine (first published July 7th, 1532). It lived 
for fourteen years; its successor, the People’s Muyuzine, 
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lived six only. But the Dawn of Day, dating from 1878, 
has now, we are told, a circulation of more than half-a- 
million. The efforts of the Society in this direction have of 
late years become far more extensive, and, we may say, 
ambitious. It has for many years given the world some 
excellent fiction, and its catalogue now contains the titles of 
works of permanent value and interest. The 21,480 of “ other 
books ” sold in 1807 had grown in 1897 to 8,588 902. 


We are, of course, compelled to pass over many details of 
these two centuries of work. One matter, however, seems to 
demand notice, the case of emigrants. Mr. Gladstone was 
one of the first to call attention to the necessity of doing 
something. Efforts were made by various zealous persons, 
and in 1882 the Emigration Committee was appointed, and 
has done an excellent work in a very practical way. The 
appointment of long-voyage chaplains, and of matrons, who 
accompany parties of female emigrants to their destination, 
is one of the results which it may claim. 

Messrs, Allen and McClure deserve the thanks of the public 
for what they have done. To have made this eminently 
readable volume out of the huge mass of rough material with 
which they had to deal is no inconsiderable achievement. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
OF the cleverness of the novels which issue from the pen of 
the American lady who writes under the pseudonym of 
“Charles Egbert Craddock” there can be no doubt. To our 
way of thinking, however, their artistic value is always 
seriously impaired by the discrepancy that exists in them 
between the studied, not to say sophisticated, literary quality 
of the narrative and reflective passages, and the uncom- 
promising realism of the dialect employed in nine-tenths of 
the dialogue. Miss Murfree, in short, takes her characters 
from the Tennessee Kailyard, lets them talk in their own 
lingo—e.g., ‘“ Yander he hev been a-lyin’ flat on them wet 
rocks all ter-day, with no mo’ keer o’ the rheumatics ’n ef he 
war a bull-frog, &c.,” or, ‘ Did he ’pear ter you-uns, whilst 
huntin’, ter try enny charms an’ spells on the wild critters ? ” 
—and discusses and analyses them witha preciosity of diction 
that reminds us of the “skits” on Boston culture which may 
be read in the New York comic papers. When Lucien Royce 
sees Miss Fordyce at a fancy ball, we read that her pose 
reminded him of a lily on its stalk, “and only when he had 
marked these liliaceous similitudes did he observe, &c.” On 
another page we read:—“The perspicacity of the casual 
observer, however, was bampered by the haze of the pervasive 
obscurity; from the stage each might seem to the transient 
glance merely a face among many faces, the divergences of 
which could be discerned only when some intention or interest 
informed the gaze.” That sentence, taken with its context, 
iz suggestive enough, but it is not a natural method of 
expression; indeed, the style of The Juggler is too often 
a sort of blend of Mr. Henry James’s later manner and 
the purple patches of the Daily Telegraph. This is all 
the more to be regretted because Miss Murfree has both 
insight into character and a sense of the picturesque, 
and combines the elements of melodrama and analysis in 
a fashion which lends her books a unique attraction. 
The plot of The Juggler, for example, is frankly sensa- 
tional. Lucien Royce, a handsome young man from St. Louis 
and an excellent amateur conjurer, is employed by a firm to 
collect certain outstanding debts. While on a Mississippi 
steamboat in company with a friend, he wakes up to find 
everything in confusion, the steamer sinking, and his friend 
disappeared, having left his own clothes and decamped with 
Royce’s, which contained a large sum of money belonging to 
the firm. Fearing to face his employers, Royce, on learning the 
death by drowning of his treacherous friend, and despairing 
of explaining the truth, absconds to the Tennessee moun- 
tains, where he supports himself by giving exhibitions 
az a conjurer. The rude country folk regard him as little 
better than a necromancer, but he is hospitably received in 
the family of a miller, and on reading in the newspapers that 
the body of Grayson—the man who robbed him—has been mis- 
taken (owing to clothes and papers) for his own, accepts the 
situation and continues his career of concealment. Naturally 
enough he excites suspicion, nor is his popularity enhanced by 
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his supplanting a rustic rival in the affections of the miller’s 
daughter. In spite of his resolve to sink his identity, Royce 
hankers after his old life, and during a visit to a watering. 
place falls in love with a beautiful girl of his own rank of 
life. The crisis is reached at some private theatricals, where 
he has agreed to give an exhibition of his skill as a conjurer, 
The jealous rustics have put the police on his track, and 
whether by accident or from failure of nerve, or in despair of 
ever asserting his innocence, Royce while performing the 
basket trick gets, or lets himself get, stabbed by his assistant, 
and is found dead by the latter as he opens the basket. If the 
character of the self-tormenting juggler, a strange compound 
of confidence and vacillation, is hardly convincing, he is at 
least a picturesquely unhappy figure. But we have already 
given our reasons for refusing to regard the book as a satis. 
factory work of art. The disparity between matter and manner 
is too abrupt, though a musical parallel can be found in 
Dvorak, who has taken negro tunes as the themes of a sym. 
phony. But there also the results hardly justify the experi- 
ment. 


While Miss Murfree’s somewhat tortuous mode of expression 
occasionally imposes a taxon the intellect of her readers, nosuch 
accusation can be brought against the author of The Master 
Key. Miss Florence Warden never leaves one in doubt as to 
her meaning, even in the most wildly improbable episodes of 
her new novel, the ingenious absurdity of which is immensely 
refreshing. It was very wrong of Viscount Shelvin to marry 
a beautiful but inexperienced girl thirty-five years younger 
than himself, and it was most inconsiderate of him to die 
when his son was only three months old, thus exposing his 
widow and infant son to the machinations of his cousin and 
heir-presumptive, Captain Garrington, a handsome, impecu- 
nious, and desperately unscrupulous man of about thirty, 
“whose bold blue eyes had a charm for most women, 
which made them blind to the cold, callous, heartless 
nature which, to a more discriminating eye, they be- 
trayed.” However, these irregularities may be _ over- 
looked in view of the exciting nature of the sequel. 
Lady Shelvin—she is always called Lady Lilias, with a 
sovereign disregard for the niceties of aristocratic nomencla- 
ture—had not a “ discriminating eye,” but within three weeks 
of her husband’s death she overheard the Captain plotting 
the removal of her guileless son with his venal solicitors, 
Messrs. Dowells and Snode—the name Snode is quite enough 
in itself to proclaim its wearer a villain of the deepest dye— 
and with great promptitude determined to fly from Drake’s 
Hall. The name of the ancestral hall, we may parenthetically 
remark, unless, indeed, it is a translation of Chateau Canard, 
might have been more appropriately derived from another 
homely fowl, more celebrated for golden eggs than sagacity. 
Taking the advice of the first person she happened to meet, 
who, of course, was deep in the counsels of the enemy, 
Lady Lilias hurried off to Bristol to bestow her child in 
the safe keeping of Mrs. Sweech. Nowa woman with such 
a name could only follow one profession—that of baby- 
farming — and the infant Viscount Shelvin’s chances of 
escape were reduced to a minimum, when “Crazy Poll,” an 
ex-chorus singer with a noble heart and an unlucky craving 
for stimulants, discovered him in a state of suffocation in a 
box during Mrs. Sweech’s absence, and carried him off to her 
own miserable home. Tracked by Dowells and Snode, “Crazy 
Poll” hurls a bundle of clothes into the river, which her pursuers 
believe to be the infant peer, and Captain Garrington succeeds 
to the title,—succeeds also in fastening on Lady Lilias the 
charge of having made away with her child. Let it suffice to 
add that after seven years the missing Viscount’s identity is 
established, his supplanter is unmasked and dies of a sudden 
seizure, his mother is united to her first love, and “ Crazy 
Poll,” alias Miss Mary Gold, weds the stalwart and virtuous 
gamekeeper Jack Mallory. Miss Warden tells her prepos- 
terous story with admirable gravity, and has shown some- 
thing like genius in contriving that Lady Lilias at every 
crucial moment shall be impelled by maternal devotion to act 
with the most abject and confiding imbecility. But that we 
have always taken to be one of the cardinal rules of the 
game of Adelpbi melodrama, which Miss Warden plays in the 
most approved fashion. 

If Mr. Maurice Hewlett cannot claim the credit of having 


struck out a new line in fiction, he has shown in his pictar- 
esque and engaging romance that the apparatus of legendary 
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knight-errantry still lends itself to fresh and effective treat- 
ment. Sir Thomas Mallory and Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene” 
are the sources of his inspiration and his nomenclature, but 
his story is all his own; and whether one regards it as an 
allegory or as a tale pure and simple, The Forest Lovers is 
no mere literary tour de force, but an uncommonly attractive 
romance, the charm of which is greatly enhanced by the 
author’s excellent style. The plot does not lend itself 
readily to being sketched in outline; it is enough to say 
that it deals with the adventures of Prosper le Gai in 
the mysterious forest of Morgraunt, where, to save a 
poor servant-girl, apparently of low degree and degraded 
life, from being hanged as a witch, or handed over to a 
false monk, he marries her out of hand, finds the gratitude 
inspired by her devotion turn gradually to love, and in the 
sequel discovers in his wife the long-lost daughter of the 
Countess Isabel, Dowager of March and Bellesme, Countess of 
Hauterive and Lady of Morgraunt. In spite of a certain 
sprinkling of pseudo-British names, like Wanmouth and Market 
Basing, the story is wholly detached from any period or 
country; Mr. Hewlett steers equally clear of actuality and 
archaism. He indulges neither in the Wardour Street English 
which impaired the charm of the late Mr. William Morris’s 
graceful prose romances, of which The Forest Lovers at 
times reminds us, nor in the jarring neologisms which 
disfigure Mark Twain’s unhappy excursion into the realm 
of Arthurian romance. What lends interest to Mr. Hewlett’s 
experiment is the success he has achieved in combining 
a fantastic setting with real human interest, much in 
the manner of Wagner’s operas.—It may be noticed, paren- 
thetically, that the heroine’s name is Isoult la Desirous, and 
that one of the minor characters is called Melot.—The allegory 
is so well veiled, that were it not for the author’s hint at the 
outset one might be tempted to doubt its existence, so en- 
grossing is the story quad story. But we should have liked 
it all the better if the part assigned to the false and immoral 
monks—the Goliardic element, so to speak—had been smaller; 
if the sensuousness of the love scenes, to call it by no harsher 
name, had been less luscious; and if there had been less 
insistence on Prosper’s bloodthirstiness in conflict. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Or-the articles in this month’s magazines the two most 
instructive, as well as “ up-to-date,” are in the Contemporary 
Review. The first is by Mr. G. C. Musgrave on Cuba, the 
second by Mr. J. Foreman on the Philippine Islands. Unless 
Mr. Musgrave’s facts are all fictions, which we see no reason 
for suspecting, the rebellion of the Cubans and the American 
interference on their behalf are both amply justified. Writing 
from personal knowledge, Mr. Musgrave declares that— 


“ All Spaniards who go to Cuba join the volunteer organisation 
in order to escape conscription and enforced military service in 
the Peninsula, and thus the Spanish element, chiefly composed 
of carters, labourers, porters, and keepers of the bodegas, or 
street-corner liquor and grocery stores, forms an armed body of 
ignorant intransigeants who despise everything Cuban and 
dominate the entire politics of the colony. This mob, for the 
organisation is little better, is 40,000 strong in Havana alone, 
and their bloody acts have been numerous, including the shooting 
down of men, women, and children in the Villanueva Theatre in 
a play that touched on Cuban sentiment, and the ‘ Massacre of 
the Innocents, when, for a supposed grievance against the 
Yavana Medical College, a Cuban institution, they demanded 
blood, and were only appeased by a general lottery among the 
students, the seventeen youths who drew blanks being dragged 
off as scapegoats and shot down on the Prado. Not one of those 
young martyrs had attained his eighteenth year, and though the 
Governor-General tried to save them, he soon realised that such 
action would but precipitate a general massacre.” 


General Weyler was the Governor-General after their own 
heart, and he on October 2st, 1896, issued the celebrated 
decree for “ Concentration,” under which the country people 
were ordered into the towns, lest they should supply the 
insurgents. The young men for the most part joined the 
rebels; the old and the women and the children were driven 
into the outskirts of the towns, where they were kept in pens 
surrounded with barbed wire. In carrying out the order the 
country was completely ravaged, and thousands of victims 
were massacred,—perhaps happier than those who escaped 
death, and who were left in their pens, white people and 
negroes huddled together, almost without food :— 


“ Their food was the refuse from the swish tubs and scrapings | 


from the gutters, and it is marvellous how long life can be sus- 








tained on these morsels. Even in Havana city, where they can 
beg in the streets, and where food was never scaree among the 
residents as in less favoured towns, I have seen children lick the 
blood off the stones at the shambles, and all the inhabitants of 
Los Fossos that had strength to crawl hastened one day to the. 
beach to fight over the putrid carcase of a cow that was washed. 
ashore. Those that procured chunks ate this meat raw, and this 
in sight of the Prado, Havana’s fashionable quarter, where high 
officers live in luxury while bodies of starved victims are picked 
up on the benches below every day. Most of these settlements 
are alike. Rows of palm-leaf huts with skin-clothed skeletons. 
laying on a heap of rags on the muddy floor. Babies, hideous 
mockeries of childhood, lie dying on the breast from which alk 
sustenance has dried, their little bodies covered with a loathsome: 
skin disease, which attacks old and young alike. Young girls, 
once beautiful, without the clothing demanded by decency, lie on 
the bare floor moaning with the pangs of hunger. They have 
probably had the alternative of another fate; for an abominable 
traffic in mere children has been carried on openly, the girls 
usually being taken through misrepresentation to houses of ill- 
fame in the cities, many passing from Havana to Mexico, and 
points further south, before they become aware of their cruel 
position, while others enter the life with their eyes open, accept- 
ing their fate as inevitable. In some huts one or two bodies are: 
sure to be found, the relatives crying over the worn out corpse of 
the dear one, so happily released from further suffering, and 
awaiting the advent of the dead cart on its gruesome rounds. 
Over all is a sickening smell of disease and death, while shrieks: 
and curses of crazed victims raving in delirium and the general 
wails of hunger add to the horrors of the scene.” 


Mr. Musgrave avers that he writes as an eyewitness, and 
“ after personal visits to all the settlements of importance in: 
the island, and careful inquiry into official statistics, especi- 
ally the church registers, which record only those bodis- 
buried in consecrated ground, I estimate that at least 400,00 
miserable wretches have died of starvation and disease: 
through the reconcentracion, and that 100,000 more must die: 
under any circumstances.” What need of more quotations > 
Mr. Musgrave attributes the failure of the Spanish troops to 
crush the insurrection to want of drill, want of tactics, and: 
want of food, but he probably underrates the difficulties of. 
guerilla warfare. He says the Cuban insurgents never 
amounted to 25,000 men, but they absolutely refuse all terms. 
with Spain, and accept as the only alternatives ‘“independ- 
ence or death.”——-Mr. Foreman gives a hardly better account 
of the government of the Philippines. It is entirely, he says, 
in the hands of the four religious Orders, whose members. 
hold 95 per cent. of the 620 parishes and act as agents of the 
civil authority :— 

“ As parish priest the Spanish friar is beyond all control ef the- 
civil government. He can neither sue nor be sued. He is quite 
independent of all State authority. He may prove to he the 
vilest criminal with all impunity. His superiors would pretend 
to punish him, but they would never expel him; they are them- 
selves sheep who protect their own lambs. He acts, however, as 
voluntary (and very willing) Government agent. He meddles in 
every public affair of the township by recognised right. If he 
cannot have things all his own way and influence every public 
act, from the election of native headman downwards, he singles 
out for revenge all those who have outvoted him. And this is 
generally what happens, at one time or another, in half the 
parishes. If a young man, who has been educated in Manila or 
Hong Kong, returns to his native town with somewhat advanced 
ideas, or merely salutes the priest as a gentleman instead of 
kissing his hand as his spiritual father, he too is marked for social 
ruin one day. The father of a family of attractive daughters has. 
also to be careful lest the charms of his offspring bring about his 
own fall. In short, in one way or another, the native who possesses 
anything worth having has either to yield to the avarice, lust or 
insolence of the Spanish priest or to risk losing his liberty and 
position in life. The parish priest has simply to address what is. 
called an ‘ oficio’ (official advice) to the governor of the province, 
who remits it to the Governor-General, stating that he has reason 
to believe that the individuals mentioned in the margin are per- 
sons of doubtful morality, or conspirators, or disloyal, or what- 
ever he may choose to dub them, and recommend their removal 
from his parish. In due course a couple of civil guards will sud- 
denly appear at the door of each named individual. Without 
warrant or explanation of any kind further than ‘ by order of the 
governor,’ he is marched off to the capital town and east into 
prison.” 

So keen is the hatred caused by this misgovernment that the: 
mere presence of a “Castilian” produces terror and flight, 
and the Spaniards themselves in all their accoants state that 
the insurgents mark the friars out for vengeance,—a strange 
fact when we remember that the men who have risen are, for 
the most part, nominally Roman Catholics, who would pro- 
bably worship the priests if they protected them. It should’ 
be added, however, in fairness, that they retain, like the 
Mexican and Peruvian Indians, many of their old super- 
stitions, and that one cause of the quarrel between them an@ 
the friars is the resolution of the latter to extirpate false 
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beliefs.——There is no other article in this number so in- 
teresting as these, but the criticism of Mr. Gladstone by Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, an admirer who sees faults, is acute and 
vigorous, the general judgment being that Mr. Gladstone 
was a man of great powers and limited sympathies, who 
“quickened the pulse of the nation,” but did not instruct it, 
except by placing before it, sometimes out of season, a 
high moral ideal ——In “ The Revolt in Italy ” Signor G. Dalla 
Vecchia endeavours to prove that the recent movement is 
essentially Socialist and Anarchical, though its fostering 
cause is economic misery, and that it was promoted by the 
Church, whose object is to expel the house of Savoy, and so 
turn the Peninsula into a Federation of States, one of which 
will be Papal.——Mr. Frederic Harrison writes eloquently on 
<‘ [deal London,” but as his ideal is a city one-third its present 
size filled with vast tenement-houses, he excites in us no 
enthusiasm. A system of barracks, however well built, or 
healthy, or clean, or even beautiful, is not a system for which 
we will make sacrifices. We should prefer to be heavily 
taxed for means to house the people in the country, and 
bring them in to their work by train. Mr. Harrison 
admits that all well-to-do Londoners fly to the country when 
they can. Is not that proof that this is the natural and the 
expedient course for the philanthropist to foster in all Lon- 
doners? Still, the paper is well worth reading, if only as a 
prose poem and a description of an original city, like nothing 
except perhaps an improved Rome as Rome was under the 
Antonines. 





We may be stupid, but we do not quite understand Mr. 
Greenwood’s paper on “The Anglo-American Future” in the 
Nineteenth Century. Every separate sentence is as lucid as 
Mr. Greenwood always is, but what does the whole mean ? 
Does he think an Anglo-American Alliance probable or not? 
He says “No,” unless Europe makes a coalition to repress 
America. Very good; but will that coalition happen? He 
is uncertain. The Continental Governments certainly think 
England has too much of the world’s trade, and would regard 
with dread an Anglo-Saxon Alliance as likely to increase 
that trade, and they may therefore combine to repress 
America while her power is still green; but then they may 
not, for Russia, with her far-sighted policy, will probably 
stand aloof, and without her the Continent could not assuail 
America. But why should Russia stand aloof? Because, 
says Mr. Greenwood, of her canniness. Is not that a little 
vague? It is true that the Emperor Nicholas I, a typical 
Russian, thought it most important that America shouid not 
be introduced into the European system, but would he not 
say, as things at present are, that she had come inP—— 
The article, “A Russian Comment on ‘England at 
War,’” by N. Shishkoff, a Russian gentleman, who lives 
apparently at Simbirsk on the Volga, does not greatly interest 
as. It contains some sensible reflections on the degree to 
which national hatreds are now stirred up by the reckless 
language of the Press, but its essence is a carefully worded 
threat that if England does not take care she will provoke a 
Continental coalition, and must yield to it unconditionally and 
instantly, or she will be attacked on frontiers where her ships 
cannot help her, and where “her beautiful plaything of an 
army” would find the odds against it so tremendous that “nota 
shot could be fired except in sheer madness.” Does M. Shishkoff 
think Russia so much stronger than Napoleon, who was de- 
feated with the “beautiful plaything,” or does he think a menace 
of this kind calculated to develop the international amities he 
so ardently desires? His remedies for the dangers of Britain 
are more education and alliances. The Nineteenth Century 
also contains two articles on Mr. Gladstone, one by Mr. W. 
Meynell on his relation to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the other by Dr. Guinness Rogers on his relation to 
Nonconformists. Neither adds much to current knowledge, 
and we should dispute, on behalf of Nonconformists, the 
assertion that their confidence in him arose from the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. It arose, as we believe, 
almost exclusively from their sense that Mr. Gladstone was 
governed in all things by his high moral ideal. For the rest, 
this number of the Nineteenth Century strikes us as rather 
dall, though Mr. H. Paul’s article on “The Art of Letter- 
writing ” is choked with brilliant sentences, of which we can 
quote only one. After remarking on Lord Byron’s extensive 
reading, Mr, Paul says:—“ The Letters of the Illiterate may 
bea discovery of the future. I do not myself believe in them. 











On the contrary, I feel sure that all the best letter-writers in 
the English tongue show, without the need of formal 
assurance, what books they have read most and know best,” 
We must mention, too, this criticism on Mrs. Carlyle quoted by 
Mr. Paul, though it is not his own:—“ A distinguished lawyer 
and scholar, the delight and ornament of every company that 
he honoured with his presence, described her as ‘an excellent 
woman, with almost too great a passion for insecticide.’ ” 


The National Review has this month several signed paperg 
of great interest. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable 
contribution in the present issue is to be found in Mr. Maxse’s 
“Episodes of the Month.” These notes are always thoughtful 
and interesting, but this month they contain a piece of 
diplomatic secret history such as it does not often fall to the 
lot of a publicist to record. As a rule, when he knows go 
intimate a piece of contemporary politics, he is not able to 
record it. Here is the first part of the secret page of history 
which Mr. Maxse sets forth :— 


«“ When the history of a recent piece of diplomacy comes to be 
written it will be found that British statesmanship played a part 
with which the British people have every reason to be gratified. 
As the incident is now closed and is becoming encumbered with 
theinterested misrepresentations circulated by those who were hoist 
with their own petard, it is as well that the ascertainable facts 
should be placed upon record—especially as they form an episode 
that may at any moment be repeated. When the Cuban crisis 
came to a head, and it at last became manifest even to the per- 
verse and purblind statesmen of Continental Europe that a war 
between the United States and Spain was imminent, they resolved 
to make a European question of Cuba; in other words, to turn it, 
if possible, into a second Crete, and treat the States as they had 
treated Greece. France, followed for once by her consort, Russia, 
and eagerly seconded by Austria, took the lead in the preliminary 
pourparlers, The animating motive of the latter Power—apart 
trom reactionary prejudices against America—was the respectable 
desire to protect an Anstrian Princess in distress (the Queen 
Regent of Spain); the Freuch Government was mainly impelled 
by less sentimental and more practical motives—the irresistible 
instinct of the investor. The French stake in Spain was 
estimated a few months ago at no less than £160,000,000, i.e, £4 
per head of the entire French population, or four-fifths of the 
huge indemnity France paid to Germany after the Franco- 
German War. No French Government could afford to stand 
idly by when this vast mass of French wealth was in jeopardy. 
Moreover, the financial tie between France and Spain is 
strengthened by an ardent Latin patriotism and by the close 
political relations existing between the Governments. By her 
abstinence from the Triple Alliance the Monarchy has greatly 
strengthened the hands of the Republic, which otherwise would 
have been obliged to keep several Army Corps along the Pyrenees 
as she does along the Italian frontier. This well-known con- 
tingency has hitherto provided Spain with a powerful trump-card, 
held so long in reserve as to be now probably useless. Italy, we 
believe, remained outside ‘the Cuban Concert’; at any rate, she 
had taken no active steps in the matter when the T'riplice of 
France, Russia, and Austria were exchanging views with 
Germany. The Berlin Government not unnaturally responded 
most cordially to the proposals. The opportunity of setting the 
two great Republics by the ears and of humiliating one by the 
instrumentality of the other was not likely to be missed by the 
Kaiser and his astute advisers. Moreover, there were old scores 
to be paid off against a country which had attracted the flower of 
the German population, and which might, unless checked, cut 
Germany out in commerce, develop into a great sea Power, and 
insist on exercising democratic influence on questions which are 
only fit for the cognisance of autocrats. The accession of 
Germany to the new Concert was made contingent on the co- 
operation of Great Britain—a condition that was heartily assented 
to by the other Powers, who did not regard it as endangering the 
project. Indeed, these wiseacres regarded Great Britain’s 
support as already assured. Had not Lord Salisbury declared 
himself an enthusiastic adherent of ‘the Federation of Europe’ 
as the only hope of perpetuating peace, and what more suitable 
work could be found for it than the protection of a European 
nation? Again, were not the relations between the British and 
American Governments always more or less strained, and could 
Great Britain have forgotten or forgiven the Venezuelan 
Message and the Olney notice to quit the Western Hemisphere ? 
Could she, finally, be so fatuous as not to recognize that as sure 
as Uappétit vient en mangeant the appropriation of Spanish Cuba 
by the States would lead to the appropriation of British Canada 
by the same aggressors? So they argued, and convinced them- 
selves that it was reasonable to demand our concurrence. It was 
vital to obtain it for, in case those amazing and incalculable 
Americans should refuse to bow to the superior sagacity of 
European statesmanship and decline to permit the brilliant 
Cretan experiment to be repeated at their doors, John Bull would 
be the very man to bell the cat. He could make himself useful 
in a naval demonstration off Boston and New York, and if that 
did not bring the States to their senses, the worst that could 
happen would be an American attack upon Canada. ‘Then when 
those villainous Anglo-Saxons hal got one another comfortably 
by the throat the Continental combination would be free to amuse 
themselves elsewhere, while Russia, e.g., would be able to turn 
round, disclaim all connection with the alleged concert, and pose 
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as the traditional friend of the great Republic. It was altogether 
the prettiest plot of m« dern times, and though the desire to 
uphold a European nation against America was at the bottom 
of it, the possible ulterior developments as indicated above added 
greatly to its merits in the eyes of its eminent engineers, M. 
Hanotaux and Count Muravieff.” 

Mr. Maxse goes on to tell us how the plot failed :— 


« At the time when this delicate business was first mooted in 
London Lord Salisbury was abroad recruiting his health, though 
he still kept a general eye on the business of the Foreign Ofiice. 
Mr. Artbur Balfour was acting as Foreign Secretary, and to him 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote primarily belongs the credit of appre- 
eiating the full proportions of this plan of ‘friendly mediation’ 
which, if successful, could spell nothing but disaster for the 
English-speaking nations. Mr, Balfour’s well-known sentiment 
towards the United States—which is perhaps his only political 
passion—reinforced his solicitude for British interests. So the 
attitude of this country intimated to all whom it might concern 
that Great Britain would under no circumstances be a party to 
anything that might be even constructed as unfriendly to the 
Washington Government, and it became tolerably apparent that 
the British dissented from the Continental view, that the Ameri- 
can desire to suppress a hell in Cuba was a piece of wanton 
aggression. Possibly some of the ‘ promoters of peace’ would 
have proceeded in their beneficent purpose if they could have 
secured the benevolent neutrality of this country, but even this 
was seen to be out of the question, and the veneral expression of 
opinion in the British Press of all parties, headed by The Times, 
showed the ‘combine’ that it would be dangerous for them to 
threaten the States. The ‘Cuban Concert’ consequently col- 
lapsed and melted away like snow before the sun, leaving so few 
traces behind that its ‘organisers’ have been emboldened to 
circulate semi-official démentis of its existence, and it is nowadays 
treated as ‘a malignant invention of the British,” who wish to 
embroil France or Russia or Germany, as the case may be, with 
their dear friend the United States. The facts we have 
stated are, however, drawn from several reliable sources—partly 
American.” 

—wWe have left ourselves no space in which to deal with the 
rest of the National, but must not forget to call attention to 
Mr. Michie’s article on “Our Future Policy in China.” 
Many of Mr. Michie’s propositious we are quite unable to 
endorse, but his knowledge of China is so great that whether 
his readers agree with him or not, they cannot fail to be 
interested in his article. 

The Fortnightly has two articles on Mr. Gladstone. 






The 





second, and more interesting, contains some curious letters | 


written by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Raikes in the “ forties,’”— 
Mr. Raikes was Registrar of the diocese of Chester, 
most remarkable of the letters is one which was written by 
Mr. Gladstone just after he had lost his seat at Newark :— 

“His next letter is evidently a reply to a suggestion on Mr. 
Raikes’s part that, in view of the impending General Election, he 
should take steps to secure his return by acquiring a borough 
which was, probably, literally in the market. 

*13, C. H. Terrace, April 23rd, ’46. 

‘My Dear Srr,— 


The | 





‘I am very much obliged by your kind and considerate note, 
but I do not think I can ask you to entertain the subject of it 
with reference to me. First, because, until I have made some 
arrangement for what remains of this Parliament, I think it 
would be altogether premature for me to consider plans relating | 
to a future one. Secondly, because I doubt whether a proprietary 
connection with a borough is one suitable either to my means, 
my station, or my feelings. Such connection, if not sustained by 
residence and its genial influences, should be somewhat extensive 
in order to be effective ; and I look upon it generally as adapted 
either to persons of landed possessions or of great money fortune. 
But the temporary consideration is the one which, with regard to 
a negotiation now pending, ought to be regarded as conclusive. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
‘ Very faithfully yours, 
*“W. LE. Guansronr. 

‘I have not overlooked the suggestion at the close of your 
letter; my reason for not taking more definite notice of it is, that 
I ain but little in a condition to supply your desideratum, a basis 
of reunion. 

* Henry Rarxes; Esq.’ ” 

The letter is, of course, creditable to Mr. Gladstone, but it | 
shows how early he had acquired the art of writing Glad- 
stonese. Another matter worthy of notice is the fact 
that boroughs could still be bought and become “ proprie- 
tary.” ” 








One had imagined that “ proprietary connections” | 
ceased after the Reform Bill of 1832. Another very interest- | 
ang article in the Fortnightly is Mr. Hirst’s “A Dissolving | 
<Impire.” It is brightly written, and describes very cleverly 
the cauldron of boiling nationalities over which the Austrian 
Emperor presides. The newest part of the article, however, | 
is that which describes the present Burgomaster of Vienna, | 
Dr. Lueger, the Anti-Semite. It is curious to read that Dr. 
Lueger is a great admirer of the London County Council, 








' is perhaps an allegory. 


and hopes to come to London shortly in order to study 
city government. Another interesting paper describes 
the Philippine islanders. The writer, Lucy M. J. Garnett, 
declares that few island groups can claim to be so universally 
beautiful as the Philippines. 





“Seventy Years at Westminster,” by Sir John Mowbray, is 
on the whole the best article in a not particularly good 
number of Blackwood. Sir John begins his experiences at 





crities.” 
| ment at the slow movement of the war and the slow mobili- 


an early age as a boy at Westminster School, and in 
a letter to his mother gives an account of the corona- 
tion of William IV., which he saw from the seats reserved 
for Westminster boys. The large yellow pocket-handkerchief 
perpetually flourished by the King appeared to have highly 
amused the schoolboys. Sir John gives a description of the 
great Naval Review at Spithead in 1853, which it is interest. 
ing to contrast with the Review of last year. Proceedings 
were at any rate more lively in ’53, for they had a sham fight 
in which the Queen herself and her faithful Lords and 
Commons all took part. The Commons in their zeal for 
their duties were to go back at night in time for the House 
to meet at ten. “But a curious contretemps occurred. The 
first part of the train, carrying the Speeker, Lord Palmerston, 
and a large number of members, of whom I was one, arrived 
punctually. The second part carried the officer of the House, 
who had with him the key of the cupboard in which the mace 
was kept. That did not arrive until 11 p.m. For an hour 
members were kept waiting. No House could be made with- 
out amace. Inquiries were made in every quarter—in the 
House of Lords first and afterwards elsewhere—but no 
mace of any sort or kind could be obtained. Members 
waited for an hour in remarkable costumes, and at last 
the necessary business was soon transacted.” Sir John 
leaves the detailed account of his career with the return 
to power of Lord Palmerston in 1857, but he gives a hint 
that there is more to come.——Mr. Ian Malcolm devotes 
a section of an article on the “ Ring” at Covent Garden to 
the “setting,” with special reference to the scenery. The 
scenery appears to be in the same condition as that presented 
when Giulia Ravogli gave her beautiful impersonation of 
Orfeo some six or eight years ago. She was asked by an 
interviewer how she liked the staging, and replied: “ Mise-en- 
scéne ? Il n’y en a pas.” There is certainly something 
wrong with the sense of humour of the Covent Garden 
authorities when they allow the personages of the drama to 
be hoisted up rocks on lifts. A distinct remembrance 
of the above-mentioned performance of the Orfeo is that all 
the devils were dressed in Highlanders’ kilts. Even the rain- 
bow bridge of the Rheingold, substantial as Waterloo Bridge 
an: painted like a tricolour, is hardly funnier than this. 


“Tfoldrio,” by Paul Heyse, in this month’s Cosmopolis, 
It is in the form of a fairy-story, 
We do not know what the allegory means, and the story, 
now we come to think of it, is not worth telling; but 
there is about the writing an atmosphere of enchantment 
and a feeling of freedom which can only be enjoyed 
when a man of genius will take us unto the realms of 
pure fancy. When we lay it down, we feel that Holdrio 
has taught us as he taught the “ wohlerzogener Prinz,” to 
do as we like. “Un Véritable Amour” is a sad little story 
of two lovers, who think and dream of one another for years, 
but are kept apart by poverty. The man is a sailor, and 
when at last his ship comes home and marriage is possible, 
the lovers find too late that they have made a great mistake. 
“ Alors, ils n’eurent plus qu’une idée, qu’un désir : retourner & 
leur solitude, 4 leur beau mensonge.” There are three 
articles this month on Mr. Gladstone by Justin McCarthy, 
Francis de Pressensé, and Theodor Barth. The French 








'one is a eulogy,—almost a piece of hero-worship. That 
| modern statesman should be a devout Christian, that he 
} ax . 

should have no ambition but the highest, and that he 


should be ready to sacrifice the material good of his 
country to the moral law, seems to take him, from the 
French point of view, almost out of the region of the 
admiration becomes veneration. “The 
Globe and the Island” is written from Washington this 
month. Mr. Norman says: “The most serious attacks 
suffered by the American Army have been from American 
The Americans a week ago were full of disappoint- 





actual, and 
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sationof the troops. This last must certainly spring from the 
«impatience which always characterises the non-expert,” when 
we consider that “except for the regulars, the present American 
Army had practically to be created from nothing. Even 
the regular regiments had never before been collected 
together as units, and when they reached Tampa the 
officers of the different companies were almost strangers 
to one another.” Anyhow, America repents that her 
Army was not ready, and her repentance seems likely to 
bear some very unpeaceable fruits in the future. A large 
party in America say:—“It is already decided beyond 
question that our country shall have an army and a navy 
equal to all its needs. And the more metaphysically minded 
add, Kismet !—it is fate, it is destiny ; in the coming years the 
United States can no more avoid adding to its dominions 
than the statesmen of the British Empire have been able to 
avoid enlarging its boundaries, even when, as in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case, they most earnestly desired not to do so.” “ There 
is Nature’s warrant for declaring that this should be the fore- 
most of all Pacific Ocean Powers.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by H. H. 
Furness. Vol. XI., The Winter’s Tale. (Lippincott. 18s.)—This 
Xs the eleventh volume of the greatest, as well as the last, of 
the several variorum editions of Shakespeare, and it comes to us 
from our kinsfolk across the water, at the moment at which they 
are fighting for the cause of humanity and civilisation, as if to 
show how freedom and death are still alternatives of those who 
“‘speak the tongue that Shakespeare spoke.” ‘Those who know 
‘the earlier portions of this great work will here find all the 
-characterisations of the previous volumes. It is an exhaustive 
summary of all the literature of the subject, from the poet’s day 
to our own, with details of every kind given with accuracy and 
preciseness, and yet in a style not only bright and lively, but 
humorous. <A vein of humour runs through the criticism, which, 
while it gives full justice to all that there is of merit in the foreign 
commentators, amply proves how often it is impossible for even 
the ablest of these to discover the sense which is so obvious to 
the English reader as hardly to have been expected by him to 
need any explanation at all. Who, for instance, whose heart has 
danced with the English daffodils of Wordsworth, either wants, 
or accepts when offered, the learned explanations of Dr. Schmidt 
that the daffodil of Autolycus was not our daffodil, but the 
snowdrop ? 

Railway Nationalisation. By Clement Edwards. (Methuen 
and Co.)—The author, in the preface which he has written for 
this volume (an enlarged edition of papers published in the 
Weekly Times and Echo), tells us that the railway question has 
been found to unite a greater body of opinion in various 
quarters than another which was suggested, and which has, 
perhaps, been more talked about, the Nationalisation of the 
Land. It has, too, he says, the advantage of being within 
constitutional lines. In 1844 an Act was passed by Mr. Glad- 
stone providing for the acquisition of railways by the State, and 
in every Railway Act passed since that time a clause has been 


inserted making the new undertaking subject to this Act. It is 
not within the province of a writer in these columns to 
argue a question of such importance, but we may com- 


mend Mr. Edwards's book to our readers as a collection 
of valuable facts and intelligent argument. Of course, there 
is much to be said on the other side, especially when 
the author comes to criticise the arrangements of the 
wailway companies. He complains, for instance, that the 
“cheap workman’s ticket” is much dearer in England—i.e., 
in London—than abroad. For Paris and four other Continental 
-capitals it averages ‘172d. per mile, in London ‘320d. But then the 
London workman gets higher wages. How can a company which 
pays all its staff and all its workmen at a far higher rate—to take 
one item only out of many—give an equal rate for fares? Take 
a concrete case. A and B are two English labourers. A gets 
27s. per week for his work in London; Bb gets the same for his 
work on the railway which carries A thither. X and Y are two 
Viennese. X gets 15s. per week for his work in Vienna, and Y the 
same wage on the railway which X uses. Naturally the London 
railway charges, say, 3d., for carrying A, and the Viennese rail- 
way something less than 2d.for carrying X. Again, Mr. Edwards 
complains that the Great Western and London and North-Western 
charge the same fare to Dowlais—l4s. 11d.—though the distance 
is one hundred and seventy-seven miles by one route and two 
hundred and fifty-four by the other. If you can carry a passenger 








two hundred and fifty-four miles for 14s. 11d. without losing, why 
charge the same sum for one hundred and seventy-seven? The 
answer is obvious, and Mr. Edwards, of course, sees it as plainly 
as anybedy else. The London and North-Western Railway is 
going to Dowlais for other reasons, and offers to take a pasenger 
at the same rate as the Great Western Railway. The traing 
would run in any case. Probably no passengers take the route, 
and the fare is a form. Plainly put, the danger of nationalisg. 
tion is that the railways would be run at a loss, and the 
Income-tax payers would have to make it good. Meanwhile, 
there are grievances to be redressed. Curiously enough, the 
railways give the same advantage by preferential rates to Eng. 
land over Ireland that they give to the Continent over England, 


The Principles of Criticism. By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. (G, 
Allen.)—Mr. Worsfold’s method is historical. He begins with 
Plato and Aristotle, says nothing, we are somewhat surprised to 
see, about the Alexandrians, who were the critics par excellence of 
antiquity, and then takes as prominent examples of the moderns 
Addison, Lessing, Victor Cousin, and Matthew Arnold. These 
chapters are interesting and instructive, the outcome of a wide 
range of reading, thoughtfully carried on. We think that he isa 
little too sweeping when he says that Greek criticism is a criticism 
of form as distinguished from the modern, which is a criticism of 
thought. It was certainly not so in Plato, as he himself is per. 
fectly well aware; it was not so in the Alexandrians, who indeed 
were the first to apply what we now call the Higher Criticism. 
Among the chapters on the moderns we like best that on Matthew 
Arnold, though we are glad to see a vindication of Addison, who, 
highly appreciated by his contemporaries, has scarcely received 
his due in later days. On the most important of all “ principles 
of criticism,” the relation of morality to literature, Mr. Worsfold 
is, we rejoice to see, sound. Plato was extravagant, but also, we 
might say, consciously paradoxical, in his assertion of it, but ita 
essential truth is a thing to be defended to the uttermost. “The 
formal criticism which was applied by the French critics in the 
seventeenth century was based upon the mistaken belief that the 
work of the artist could be dissociated from the general sense of 
mankind and the progress of humanity...... Formal criticism 
of this kind is dead, but the error on which it was based survives 
in the doctrine of ‘ art for art’s sake.’” Mr. Worsfold’s transla- 
tions are generally good, but why does he translate aypovduas 
av’Aais by “in the wilds”? avAai are dwellings whether of man 
or beast. Sir George Young has “ folds of the fields,” and Pro- 
fessor Campbell “lone cabins.” 


The Sundering Flood. By William Morris. (Longmans and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)—This book is, we are sorry to say, the last of the 
late Mr. Morris’s romances. We feel that the ideal landin which 
Osberne and Elfhild love and wander is very near the Arthurian 
country. But there is a subtle difference, perhaps occasioned by 
the touch of modern thought,—so delicately applied, that we feel 
it rather than read it. The map at the beginning of the book 
gives a clear idea of the geography of the country we are going 
to explore, and when we see such names as “The Wood Master- 
less,” “ Here Osberne first met with Steelhead,” “The Castle of 
the Fish,” and such like, we are prepared for adventure. The 
Red Lad, as Osberne is sometimes called, lived on the east side 
of the impassable flood, and Elfhild on the west, but there was a 
place where the river ran through a narrow gorge, and the two 
were able to talk across to one another. This is how they first 
met when they were both about thirteen :—* There was but some 
fifty feet of water between them, but all gurgling, and rushing, 
and talking, so the child raised a shrill and clear voice as she 
clapped her hands together and cried: O thou beauteous creature, 
what art thou? Osberne laughed and said in a loud voice; I am 
a boy, a bairn, and a lad. But what art thou?” Each thinks 
the other to be of the Faery at first, but they soon make friends, 
and Osberne, who is a scald, sings her a song, of which this is the 
first verse :— 

“Now the grass groweth free, 
And the lily’s on lea, 
And the April-tide green 
Is full goodly be seen, 
And far behiod 
Lies the winter blind, 
And the Jord of the gale 
Ia shadowy pale; 


And thon, linden be-blossomed, with bed of the worm 
Comeat forth from the dark house as spring from the storm.” 


As time went on Osberne proved himself an able warrior, joined 
the army of a neighbouring Knight, and helped in carrying on 4 


successful war. Elfhild’s side of the river was also in a state of 


unrest, and one day she was carried off by a wicked chapman, and 
Osberne, not finding her at the trysting-place, set off to seek for 
her all over the world. We will leave the reader to follow him in 
his five years’ quest, and, if he pleases, to work out the allegory 
of The Sundering Flood in the way most fitting his own theories as 
to the River of Life. 
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Lessons from Life (Animal and Human). (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 
—The object of this volume, to which Dr. Hugh Macmillan 
has prefixed an iatroduction, may be gathered from the sub- 
title, “ A Compendium of Moral Teachings Illustrated by Curious 
and Interesting Habits, Relations, Instincts, Peculiarities, and 
Ministries of Living Creatures.” It is not necessary to point 
out how interesting this subject must be to the general reader, 
and what vividness and force the instances collected may give to 
pulpit discourses. Perhaps we may be allowed to give a caution 
against a too unquestioning use of all the examples “Birds fly 
better in storm” is taken, for instance, on page 3, to teach the 
lesson that “‘ many persons are never at their best until every- 
thing and everybody seem to be against them.” But is it true 
that birds fly better in storm? The passage quoted shows 
nothing more than that they fly better in a breeze than in a calm. 
But a real storm baffles them. A letter in the Times not long ago 
gave a vivid description of herons, who may be presumed to be 
as good at flying as most birds, absolutely baffled by the wind. 
Small birds do not attempt to encounter it when it is violent —— 
A similar object is sought and attained in The Gospel in the Fields, 
by R. C. Fillingham (Hodder and Stoughton). A country parson 
rannot do better than reinforce his teaching with observations 
and examples which will appeal with special force to the experi- 
ence of his readers. Not unlike the preceding in some respects, 
but with a wider scope and without any specially didactic purpose, 
is The Day-Book of Wonders, by David Morgan Thomas (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Thomas has made a vast collection of 
memorabilia from his reading in books, newspapers, &c., and has 
arranged them under the days of the year. 





Sisters of the Sea. By Clement Scott. (Lawrence Greening 
and Co.)—Mr. Clement Scott describes in a pleasant way various 
seaside places, beginning with what he calls “ The Three Sisters,” 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cromer, whose distinguishing charac- 
teristics he hits off neatly enough. A less known place in the 
same East Anglian land is Yoxford, in years past a place of some 
importance, because it was the nearest point on the stage-coach 
route for Southwold, but now “out of the swim.” Yet another 
East Anglian spot is Burnham Thorpe, Nelson’s birthplace. Then 
we hear about Hastings, quantum mutata from the Hastings of 
the fifties. It has almost stretched out unsightly arms to Fair- 
light. In the last paper Mr. Scott returns to Yarmouth. 

A Baby Philosopher. By Ruth Berridge. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—Faith Trevor’s mother dies a few hours after her infant’s 
birth. The sild grows up under difficulties which are here 
described. She has a strong will, without which she could hardly 
have kept her grip on life; but the quality has its defects, and 
the defects make no little trouble for the little creature. However, 
she goes on her way, doing no little good as she goes, most of it, 
of course, unconsciously. Of the patients that improve under her 
treatment, which consists mainly of unquestioning love, the most 
unpromising at first, and the most hopeful at last, is Captain 
Tregarth. The chapters that concern him are, we think, the best 
in the book. 

Pictures of the East. By Helen B. Harris. (Nisbet and Co. 
83. 6d.)—Here we have twenty views of buildings and landscapes ia 
Jerusalem and its environs (as, e.g., “ Hezekiah’s Pool,” “ The 
Wailing-Place of the Jews,” “Temple Area and Mosque of 
Omar,” “Mount of Olives,” “The Green Hill,” “ Bethany”), 
twelve views of various spots in Palestine (as, Bethlehem, 
Jacob’s Well, Mount Carmel), four of Athens, and one of 
“Olympia, showing the starting-point of the foot-race.” 


The Historical Church Atlas, by Edmund Maclure, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 
16s.), gives, each with an explanation, eighteen maps and 
fifty sketch-maps in the text, which illustrate (1) the history of 
the Eastern and Western Churches down to the Reformation; 
and (2) the growth of the Anglican Communion from that epoch. 
The first of the eighteen coloured maps gives the Roman Empire 
at the close of the first century, the travels of St. Paul, the 
Jewish Dispersion, and the Greek-speaking areas. In map 12 we 
see the “Church of England coloured blue, Protestants coloured 
red.” Is it, then, the deliberate pronouncement of the S.P.C.K. 
that the Church of England is not Protestant ? 

Renan’s Life of Jesus. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
William G. Hutehison. (Walter Scott.) —Mr. Hutchison trans- 
lates from the thirteenth edition, and so gives the author’s most 
recent conclusions. One important difference between Renan’s 
earlier and later attitude concerns the Gospel of St.John. Atene 
time he held it to be the work of the Apostle, “edited” by a 
Disciple, the discourses being “ free compositions only expressing 
the way in which the author conceived of the mind of Jesus.” 
Afterwards he put the Gospel later in time and more remotely 
<onnected with the life of Christ. Curiously enough, there is now 


a distinct tendency to regard the Johannine as the only really 
apostolic narrative. 





Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and 
Treland. Edited by A. P. Burke. 2 vols, (Harrison and 
Sons. £3 3s.)—This is the “ninth edition” of a well-known 
book of reference which it is unnecessary to commend to our 
readers. The present issue is furnished with a number of 
heraldic illustrations which certainly add to its value in more ways 
than one. The editcr has some observations in his preface on the 
common usurpation of armorial bearings by persons who have no 


right to use them. The custom has some anomalies. Originally 
any one might bear such device as pleased him. Then the 


Crown monopolised the right to grant the privilege of bearing 
arms. The license to use armorial bearings is the present form 
in which the prerogative is asserted. It may fairly be argued 
that a use for which the Crown gives a license is legal. And if 
the inspectors of taxes make it ridiculously wide in its operation, 
so that one who buys a chair with an old coat-of-arms on it 
is obliged to pay for a license, who is to blame? Not the 
licensee, but the licenser. 


Hannibal: a Drama. By Louisa Shore. (Grant Richards.)— 
Miss Shore made the first sketch of Hannibal when she was but 
twenty years old, though she spent much time on correcting and 
completing it. It was published in 1861, and was well received. 
That it ever can become popular we do not think. In the first 
place, there is too much of it. There are two parts, each consist- 
ing of five acts, and the time covered is four years, from the 
consulship of Livius and Nero to the defeat of Hannibal at Zama. 
The scene is repeatedly changed. Technically, the drama wants 
unity. But what we chiefly miss is the absolutely commanding 
position which the figure of Hannibal should have. The wealth 
of the author’s imagination has been a snare to her. A number of 
finely drawn and characteristic personages crowd the stage. 
Livius, who is a second Coriolanus, Hasdrubal, Scipio, Mutines (a 
deserter to Rome), Sophonisba, Ianthe, are among them; they 
distract the reader’s attention. It is quite possible that he will 
read the whole without having his conception of the great 
Carthaginian leader made larger or more definite. But there are 
many fine passages in the two dramas, passages which ought not 
to be forgotten. 


Told in the Coffee-House. Collected and done into English by 
Cyrus Adler and Allan Ramsay. (Macmillan and Co.)—Here are 
some thirty tales of various length, some being little more than 
anecdotes, which the authors have collected in Constantinople. 
The marvellous element is wanting ; so far they are distinguished 
from a great part of the “ Arabian Nights.” They are rather of 
the “Murad the Unlucky ” type. It is curious to see the very 
general sympathy of the tale-teller and, presumably, of the 
public which is attracted to him, with successful knavery. Sa 
long ago an Egyptian raconteur told, with manifest delight, the 
story of the thief who stole Pharaoh’s treasure, not only with 
impunity, but with reward. 


Stories from the Classic Literature of Many Nations. Edited by 
Bertha Palmer. (Macmillan and Co.)—This book is described in 
the preface as “intended primarily for children,” but we think 
that grown-up people will find it pleasant reading too. The col. 
lection is arranged more or less chronologically; that is to say, 
the first story is Egyptian and the last North American Indian. 
There are notes at the beginning of each group of stories, in 
which we are introduced to new friends and pleasantly reminded 
of our old ones. The Japanese tales are delightful, and we feel 
that we are indeed in a land of wonders when a crocodile “one 
fathom long” is told by the Sea-Deity to “respectfully escort 
the Day’s-Sun-Height, august child of the Heaven’s-Sun-Height ” 
on a journey, and performs the task with decorum. 


The Finding of St. Augustine’s Chair. By the late James 
Johnston. (Cornish Bros., Birmingham.)—In this little book 
Mr. Johnston tells how he found a curious old chair in the church 
at Stamford Bishop in Herefordshire, and quotes Bede and other 
authorities in support of the local tradition that it had been St, 
Augustine’s. 

Prince Patrick: a Fairy Tale. By Arnold Graves. (Downey 
and Co.)—Surely Mr. Graves called in some of the “little 
people” to help him with this story. He tells of their doings, 
and of the mort2ls who come under their control, with a pleasant 
lightness of touch, and makes us feel a real interest in Prince 
Patrick’s adventures. 


Cycle and Camp. By T. H. Holding. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This little book is an account of how Mr. Holding and three 
friends camped and cycled in Connemara, Hardlya pleasant com- 
bination, when space and height are so much reduced that 
four men sleep in a tent 5 ft. 9in. by 6 ft. under blankets hired 
from the peasants However, Mr. Holding gives a clear and 
practical account of all the ways and means of camping out. 
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Guipr-Booxs.—This is an appropriate time to mention a 
number of guide-books, mostly works of established reputation, 
which have been carefully brought up to the present time. 
Dovedale, and other Doles. With Descriptive Notes by the 
Rev. W. Fyldes. (Wardley, Buxton.)—Any one who is thinking 
of a Derbyshire holiday may profitably provide himself with this 
little book, easily carried, and containing much interesting 


matter. There is a map of the country reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey, and a summary of the London and North- 
Western train accommodation. From Messrs. A. and C. Black 


we have received Surrey, Sussex, Devonshire, Cornwall, Brighton and 
its Environs, Buxton and the Peak Country, Matlock, Dovedale and 
Central Derbyshire, and Bournemouth, all under the editorial care 
of Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff.t—From Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Co. we have received A Guide to Ilfracombe, Barnstaple, and 
North-West Devon, Torquay, Paiynton, Dartmouth, and Totnes, with 
other South-Devon Wate: ing-Places, the Isle of Wight, Oban, Fort 
William, and the Western Highlands. The Oficial Guide to the 
London and North-Western Railway. (Cassell and Co.) —— The 
Oficial Guide to the Midland Railway. (Same publishers.) —— 
Mownt, Castle, and Crag: a Guide to the Highlands. (Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Company.)—— Little’s London Pleasure- Guide 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), in which, we observe, the necessary 
information about locomotion is not forgotten. Ely Cathedral. 
The twentieth edition. Revised and edited by the Dean of Ely. 
(Tyndall, Ely.) 
Compiled by James Baddeley. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—An 
official book appearing under the auspices of the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation of London. Cycle Touring. By 
A. W. Rumney, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.) A Handy Guide to 
Norway. By Thomas B. Willson, M.A. (E. Stanford.)—* A 
fourth edition, revised.” Messrs. A. and C. Black have also 
published at a most opportune period a new edition, the thirtieth, 























Booxs RecretveD.—The Prema-Sdgara or “Ocean of Love.” 
Annotated and translated by Frederick Pincott. (Constable 
and Co.) Social Facts wen Forces. By Washington Gladden. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Formation of Philosophical Opinion, 
By W.M. Bonach. (Jas. Thin, Edinburgh.) Introduction to 
the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. Shuckenberg. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Hades and Satan. By A. Smythe Palmer, E.D, 
(D. Nutt.) ——* For Ever and Ever:” a Popular Study in Heb:'ew, 
Greek, and English. By Henry H. Vowles. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)——Speculum Perfectionis, sew S. Francisci Assisiensis 
Legenda Antiquissima. Auctore Fratre Leon. LEdidit Paul 
Sabatier. (Fischbacher, Paris.) Life and Correspondence of 
Charles Carroll of Carrolltas. By Kate Mason Rowland. (G, P, 
Putnam’s Sons.) Journals of John Linklaen, 1791-92. (Same 
publishers.)—Travels in Pennsylvania, New York, and Ver. 




















mont.——Characteristics from Wisdom of Nicholas, Cardinal 
Wiseman. By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett. (Burns and Oates.) 
——Les Francais @WAujourdhui: Types Sociales du Midi et 





| du Centre. 


‘and Co.) ——Mounual of Catholic Theology. 
A Guide to the Guildhall of the City of London, | 


' Motion: 


of their excellent guide to Scotland, having as its frontispiece a 


representation (in the form of an engraving from a picture) of a 
characteristically Highland scene, the entrance to Loch Scavaig, in 
Skye. The compiler of the guide says, sensibly enough, that “ the 
number and variety of the routes throughout Scotland are now so 
great, and the taste of visitors so dissimilar, that it would be too 
great an interference with the liberty of the tourist to lay down 
any hard-and-fast lines of travel.’ But he has, on the whole, 
followed the routes of the railways. His information is admirably 
condensed, and it is elucidated by illustrations and sectional maps. 
But in these days of athleticism, when he that runs never rests 
even when he reads, should we not have had more detailed infor- 
mation as to the hotel and other accommodation—including good 
roads and links—provided for cyclists and golfers ? 


New Epirions.—Sermons. By Fred. W. Robertson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.)—A cheap reissue, of which this is Vol. I. 
—The High History of the Holy Graal. Translated from the 
French by Sebastian Evans. 2 vols. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—In 
the series of the “'Temple Classics.” ——The Journal of John Wool- 





man. With an Appreciation by John G. Whittier. (Andrew 
Melrose.) The Law of Insurance: Fire, Life, Accident, and 
Guarantee. By J. B. Porter. Assisted by W. F. Craies, M.A., and 





T.S. Little, M.A. (A. R. Stevens.) Day-Dreams of a School- 
master. By D’Arcy W. Thompson. (Isbister and Co.)—The 
writer confesses that, having consented “ somewhat reluctantly ” 
to the republication of these papers, he has been himself afraid 
to read them again. This need not hinder others from reading 
them ; possibly, it may encourage. It suggests that they may be 
indiscreet and amusing. Amusing they certainly are, and, 
whether indiscreet or no, full of suggestion and instruction. We 
are glad to see them again. Eton in the Forties. By A. D. 
Coleridge. Revised and Enlarged. (Richard Bentley and Son.) 
—Religio Poet, by Coventry Patmore (G. Bell and Sons), and, 
by the same author and publisher, Principle in Art, and other 
Essays.— Engelberg, and other Verses. By Beatrix L. 'Tollemache, 
(Rivingtons.)——The Thirteen. By H.de Balzac. Translated by 
Ellen Marriage. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Evelina, By Frances 
Burney. (G. Newnes and Co.) The Egoist, by George Meredith 
(A. Constable), in the revised edition of Mr. Meredith’s works, 
The Refugees. d A. Conan Doyle. (Longmans and Co.)—— 
The Peacemakers. By John Strange Winter. (F. V. White and 
Co.) The Hope — Family. By Alphonse Dandet. Adapted 
by Levin Carnac. Arthur Pearson.) ——Robbery under Arms, 
by Rolf Boldrewood ‘Ol vemillan and Co.), and By Proxy, by James 
Payn (Chatto and Windus ‘ belonging to the “ Sixpenny Series ” 
of their respective publishers. 

















A Selection from the Works of Thomas De Quincey (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.) does not need commendation. The extracts 
are sixteen in number, and include the famous passages and 
others less commonly known. 








(Firmin Didot et Cie.) Legendes et Archives de 
la Bastille. Par Frantz Funck-Brentano. (Hachette, Paris.) —— 
Brentford: Literary and Historical Sketches. By Fred Turner, 
(Elliot Stock.) Pitman’s Manual of Business Training. (Pitman 
and Co., Birmingham.) Practical Plant Physiology. By Dr. A, 
Detmes. Translated by S. A. Moor, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein 
By Joseph Wilhelm, 
D.D., and Thomas B. Scannell. Vol. II., containing “ The Fall, 
Redemption, Grace, the Church and the Sacraments, and the Last 
Things.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Creation Records 
Discovered in Egypt. By George St. Clair. (D. Nutt.) — Studies 
in the Book of the Dead.” The Gospel of Jesus according to St. 
Matthew. As Interpreted to R. L. Harrison by the Light of the 
Godly Experiences of Sri Parinanda. (Same publisher.) —— 
Origin and Conservation. By the Rev. Walter 
McDonald, D.D. (Brown and Nolan, Dublin.)——The Linacre 
Reports. Vol, IIL, 1895-97. Edited by E. Ray Lankester. (The 
Museum, Oxford.) ——A System of Medicine. By Many Writers. 
Edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt. Vol. V. (Macmillan and €o.) 
—The contents are, to give the main divisions, ‘ Diseases of the 
Respiratory Organs,” “ Diseases of the Pleura,’ “ Diseases of the 
Circulatory System.” African Climate. By William 














its 











C. Scholtz, M.D. (Cassell and Co.) Electro-Physiology. By 
W. Biedermann. Translated by Frances A. Welby. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Spain and its Colonies. By T. W. Root. (Simpkin, 





Marshall, and Co.) Histoire Générale du Quatriéme Siécle a nos 
Jours. Publié sous la direction de MM. Ernest Lavisse et Alfred 
Rambaud. Tome X., Les Monarchies Constitutionelles (1815-47), 
(Colin et Cie.) 


The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. By Edwin Ilodder. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Mr. Hodder has taken from his “ Life of Lord Shaftes- 
bury” an outline of such portions as concern his career as 2 
social reformer. In the forefront stands “ Factory Legislation 
for Children.” This was his earliest, as it was his greatest, 
achievement. The amendment of the lunacy laws was another 
“Climbing boys” employed by chimney- 
sweepers (and that within the memory of many who have barely 
reached old age), and children in mines were also his protégés. 
Sanitation, Ragged Schools, the condition of the poor generally 
were subjects in which he interested himself greatly. But, ine 
deed, there was no good work which did not appeal to him, 


object of his energies. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—_—— 


-) & Another, Manual of Experiments in Physics, er 8vo (Harper) 10/0 
Theorv of Physics, cr 8vo... ...(Harper) 10/0 


Ames (J.S 
Ames (J. 8.), 









Coleridge (Ernest H.), Poems, cr 8vo... seo (Lane) 3/6 
Conquest of Constantinople by the Crus a Song of Israel, ‘and other 
POON, RAMS 0.0 .ccrccreccensssesscesesecensens vee (K, Panl) 2/6 
Crane (S.), Pictures of War, cr SVO ..........00...000e8 “(Hei inewann) 6/0 
Cripps (H ), Ovariotomy and Abdominal Surgery, 8vo .(Churenill) 24/0 
D'Arcy (E.), Modern Instances, cr 8vo 3/6 
Davis (A.), Umbandine, Cr 80 ......sccccseeeseeeeeeee 6/0 
Demolins (E.), Anglo-Saxon Superiority, cr &vo 3/6 
Doctri: e of Energy, By Abs Reg CO BUG scscsisccorsene eaeacuee 2/6 
Ellison (M. A.), Me mame for Students of Massage, - SAG eG ee. ( Bailliére) 36 
Escott (T. H. s ), Personal Forces of the Period, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/( 


; 
0 
Gibbins (H. de B,), The English People in the Nineteenth Century...(Black) 2/0 









Granby (Marquess of), The Trout; Breeding, by F. H. Custance; Cookery, 

by A. I. Shand (Fur, Feather, and Fin Series), cr 8vo........... (Longmans) 50 
Gray (M.), The House of Hidden Treasure, cr 8vo ......, (Heinemann) 6/0 
Groos (K.), The Play of Animals, cr 8vo (Chapman) 10/6 
Hilary (M.), The Blue Flag, er 8vo_ ...... Ward & Lock) 690 
Janvier (T. A.), In the Sargasso Sea, cr 8 seseeeess (Harper) 6/0 
Kent (E.), That He adstrong Boy, l2mo .. (Le: eadenhall Press) 6/0 


Law (E.), Vandyck’s Pictures at Windsor Castle, in 3 parts ..(Hanfstaengl) 120/0 








Lee (R. W.), The Social Compact, er 8vo (Simpkin) 2/6 
Mundy (M.). The Vagaries of To- a iy, cr 8vo.. “(Le lenhall Press) 3/6 
Rose (H.), Willow-Vale, and other Poems, Lit RRR Aart (K. Paul) 5 
Snow (H.), Twent)-two Years’ Experience in Treatment of Cancerous and 
MHRIGE TASMAN SUD 5 sno 0.tecin. van sexs codes vasen tinhencenasrapeeshuanian ...(Baill ére) 5/9 
Swedish Touring Club's Guide to POCO TRINA: cas50cgscsctatesdesesevencase (Philip) 5/0 






Wharton (A. H.), Heirlooms in Miniatures, cr 8vo (Lispincost) 15/0 
Wollocombe (J. B.), From Morn till Eve: Reminiscences, r 8vo (Skeffington) 5/0 
Woodward (A.8.), Qutlines of Vertebrate Paiwontology (Camb. Univ. Press) 14/0 
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Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 


Baker.” 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. _— 
anp Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
InreRNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York, 
v.S.4.; THE SuBscription News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatianantr’s Lizrary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroxtp A. Winson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 





1e obiained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Cerms of Subscription, 


, Half- Poe 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
WE TO ROTIN. vasnsseseseuvauvaroadsnesa tas carsacavieanaceenee BES © viicas ODES ccsies €F 2 





Australasian 
India, 


Including postage to any of the 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 














China, ke 7 § 
St ale of Charges for Apoertisements, 
OvuTsIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-PAGE sesecesssceeseseeeees 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComMPANIEs. 
HG PERG iscdscvassavnessocsveaves BIS: 14 Of Eneide PAaee ccccccsaccessscescscsecs 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), ‘ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
‘Dipl ayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


SUMMER SALE 


of 
REMNANTS, TRIAL Prints AND COLOURINGS, 
WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
SLigHTLy SOILED AND SuRPLUS Srocxs or 

‘ 

‘LIBERTY’ ART FABRICS 
Greatlu reduced prices in FoR DRESSES anp FURN ITURE, 

all Departments At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY -_ pO. cian Regent siti London, W. 





“LIBERTY” 
SUMMER 


SALE 
THIS DAY and 


following days. 








CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA 








104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. | 


MR. BROWNING’ S SYS TEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPpuTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘* Our Eves,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 





OUR 





EYES, 











FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


LiFe @rPRFICE 


Established 1810. 


SUN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 





SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Heid-Mistross, Mi:s E. M. 


PIUKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb, Highest references. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PresivEnt. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL anjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 

ASSETS, 1807, BXCEED co ccc cco sce ces cee cco ove SOOO, OOO 

SURPLUS; 1807, BXCHBDS. cc cso c0e ce 086 cee 7,250, 000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 


Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. OC, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





INVESTED FUNDS Exceed 2 000,000 
—— ~ CLAIMS : ” 10,000,000 
ie Profits are Divided amongst the Assured. 
hens 2ut-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old aia The practical effect of these 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
| insigniticant rate of interest on his payments, 
Yo. 48 GracEcHURCH STREET, Lonvon, E.C, 





SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 


“THE QUEEN has a cup val 8c nee itzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.50 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatiua—Colonel Anitschkotf.”"—(TELEGRAM FROM 
Sr. PETERSBURG). 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


DENT 


TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO #UE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


EK. DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 saniand sboniatbch Cornhill, London. 
UNDFRWEAR 


CELLULAR SHIRTS. 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lanceet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

” ” 33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, os 








TINHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, sage DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTO 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a , BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head- Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILL JACK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 





paE HARROW DEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRESARS, 


-BERDEEN U NIVERSITY LADIES’ RESIDENCE 
HALL 

OvEN in OCTOBER for WINTER SESSION under a LADY WARDEN. 

Soard, £1 1s. per week; University charges, for course leading to a Degree, 

average £10 10s. per annum, This Hall offers great advantages in a bracing 

climate to those seeking University training.—Particulars from Lady GEDDES, 
Secret WSs cand Le odge, Old estan 








ARPENDEN, HERTS. —S. GEORGE’ S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 

A school for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London. Large buildings and 

grounds, swimming, carpentering, &c. Over fourteen, £60; under, £50,—Apply 

to HEAD-MASTER, 











OUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK. 

EKUVUCATION for GIRLS under TRAINED TEACHERS, without over- 
pressure and with careful pr ee to health and ——— development.—Term3 
and Prospectus from Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Res. Tutor, Somerville 
College, Oxford). 





CLARET 
THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING ‘COMPANY, Limited, 
46 Jewin StREET, Lonvon, E.C., 
will sell, to cover warehousing and dock charges only, a consignment of Medoce 
at 8s. pe 1 doze n, and st. Juhen at 9s. per dozen. This is a unique chance of 
securing first-class wines at a nominal price. To be sold in cases of 1 dozen and 
upwards, and forwarded, on receipt of P.O. or cheque to above addres> 
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UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY P]XHOLME, DORKING. 

OYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is sitnated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
andalarge gymnasium, Inclusive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guine.s. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 





ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 

last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 

bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqvalled performance— 

and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 

Distinctions. Successes irclude First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 

14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 

Entrance Scholarships, Gold Meda'list (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 

ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Chemical Laboratory, 

£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee. 
£9 15s. ; Board, 33 guineas per anunuw.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 








OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14. 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 

tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 

Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 

gained in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 

roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head- Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough, 





N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIKLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of Jand, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applicition to Miss 8S. CARR, The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

— London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
-A, Oxon, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 383 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Cricket, Drilling. 


W ELL ESLEY HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS.— 

CONYNGHAM HOUSE PREPAKATORY SCHOOL, RAMSGATE 
(Mr. TAYLOR, late Mr. Rose), will be MOVED after the Summer holidays iuto 
New Buildings specially erected near Broadstairs on a splendid site of six acres 
of high land, 156 ft. above sea-level. 





KADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— THREE 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 guineas rer annum; 

ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION of 50 guiness; FOUR MINOR EXHIJBI- 

TIONS of 30 guineas; and SEVEN NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS of 30 and 

20 guineas will be OOMPETED for on JULY 27th and following days. 

Successful Candidates will begin residence after the Christmas Holidays.— 
Apply, Rev. the WARDEN, 





AKHAM SCHOOL RUTLAND. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for TEN EXHIBITIONS on JULY 29th.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL will MOVE to SOUTH. 

WOLD NEXT SEPTEMBER and become the ST. FELIX SCHVOOL. 
Head-Mistress, M. 1. GARDINER, Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge. Kefer- 
ences: Miss Helen Gladstone, Mrs. Heury Sidgwick, Arthur Sidewick, Eeq, 
Rev. and Hon. A. T. Lyttleton.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M.I. GARDINER, 
Weethill, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 





TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGK of F. G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Form-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Cricket, football, and carpenter's shop, 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Class cs, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opeved in September (House-Mistress, Miss H, Jex-Blake). 








y RANCE.—Mdlle. CHABROL, daughter of a University 

Professor, RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to STUDY 
FRENCH. University lectures; School of Art. Bracing air; beautiful situa- 
tion. Highest references.—Villa Louise, Limoges. 





N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W.,, 

RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSBS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


——< 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate 
Students have unique opportunitics of receiving a training, practical ASS 
theoretical], which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDOY 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education. 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0.P, “4 





Tt EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica} 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in Sentember. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. F 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
successes included the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Col ge, a 
Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, 12th p'ace in Woolwieh Entrance 
and Five First Ciasses in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the. 
National Froebel Onion. Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1ftb, 1898. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Students will be opened in temporary 
premises in September, 1898, 

Address, Miss ALICE WOODS, Principal, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Broudesbury, N.W. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GiIrrRLs, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Privcipal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.RS.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Lirpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton Col.ege, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exc llent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarshipe, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 














VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A Hall of Residence for Women Students will he OPENED in OCTOBER. 
Fees for Residence from £40 to £55 per annum. College Tuition fees, £20 to £25 
per annum.—For all particulars apply to The WAKDEN, 163 Edge Lane, 
Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898,—An EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Kall, Durham. 








be six or seven weeks from beginning of AUGUSI, DETACHED HOUSE. 
Siands high on Cliff, close to pier, where steamers call daily. Three reception, 
thirteen bed rooms ; perfect sanitation, Seven guineas, with plate and linen.— 
Mrs. MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


| OURNEMOUTH.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for 





ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; Uuiversity Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectas, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


FIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
(HOUNSLOW DISTRICT.) 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

WANTED by the above Committee a LECTURER in FRENOH and @ 
LECTURER in GERMAN, to commence duties in OCTOBER uext, at the 
POLYTECHNIC, HANWORTH ROAD, HOUNSLOW. 

The Lecturers will be required to give two evening two-hour lessons per week 
in each subject during the Session of six months, 

Salary, 10a. per lesson. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, references, &c, to be sent on oF 
before SATURDAY, July 16th, 1898, to 

A. GOW, B.Sc., Organising Secretary. 

The County High School, Isleworth. 


XNUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POST of LEOTURER on BIOLO@Y,. 
and shou'd be addressed to the TREASURER, Guy’s Hospital, S.E., on or 
before SATURDAY, July 23rd, 1898. 











| ge ee ine Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIKS, in the best part of the city 
(near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 








of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 
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ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITy AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


- CoursESs OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNIOAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age; those 
st the Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate 
Grade for Students not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinatious to 
roth Colleges are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of 
the Institute, Gresbam College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exuizition Roap, S.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing 
to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manu- 
facturers, and Teachers. Fees for a full Assuciateship Uourse, £25 per session, 
Professors :— 
Eiviland Mechanical Engineering... W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., M.Inst.0.E. 
Physics avd Electrical Engineering W.E. Arxton, F.R.S., Past Pres, Inst. E.E. 
Chemistry ‘as nes on .. H. F. Armstrona, Pb.D., LL.D, F.R.S. 
Mevhanics and Mathematics O. Henricr, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEonaRD STREET, City Roap, E.C.) 

Provid-s Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries. Fees, 
£15 per session. Professors:— _ 
Physics and Electrical Engineering... .. §. P. THomeson, D.S-., F.R.3. 
Mechanical Engineering aud Mathematics... W. KE. Dauuy, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E. 
Chemistry ... eos ove pe sad «» R. MELpOLA, F.R.S., F.LC 

JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresbam College, Basingiall Street, E.0. 





NCORPORATED SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


The attention of all persons connected with literature is earnestly invited to 
the ‘‘ AUTHOR” for JULY, which contains :— 
Firstly, the Proposals of the Committee for the Improvement of the 
Bookselling Trade; and 
Secondly, the Draft Azreements recently issued and approved by the 
Publishers’ Assocation, with comments upon their true meaning. 
(By Order) G. HERBERT THRING, 
Secretary of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
iE SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











m0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London, ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code Unicopze 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
| OOKS WANTED, 20s. each given :—Kipling’s “ Depart- 


J mental Ditties,’ Lahore, 1886; “Quartette,” pub. Lahore, 1885; ** Soldiers 
Three,” 1888; ** Plain Tales,” 1888; “ Letters of Marque,” 1891. Rare and out 
ot print books supplied; the most expert bookfinders extant, Please state 
wants, 25,000 for sale.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
B.rmingham, 











MR, ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
ax GOD HORUS. The most powerful and terrible 


tale of the century. ‘‘An Egyptian Queen, supposed to be dead, falls 
into the power of an embalmer! LKxtraordinary developments! Romantic 
denotiment! Unexampled origivality. Absorbing interest.” By J. F. Row- 
BoTHAM. Cloth, 6s.—A, Roxpinson, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 


9 2B & Se & SB GG, 


T ¥ P Fs 








Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References. 


REORGANISATION 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Zo the Holders of Securities of 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
The Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad Company, 
The Akron and Chicago Junction Railroad Company, and the 
Washington City and Point Look-Out Railroad Company. 
As already announced, a plan for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, affecting the above-named securities, has been prepared 
by the Reorganisation Committee, and the undersigned have undertaken to act 
as Reorganisation Managers to carry out the plan. 
Participation under the plan of Reorganisation in any respect whatsoever is 
dependent upon the deposit of seeurities within such time as may be fixed by the 
Managers. On and after June 30th, 1898, the Mercantile Trust Company, as 
depositary under the plan, will be prepared to receive deposit of securities either at 
is cfli'e, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of New York, or at its Agency, the London 
and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, London, England. Copies of the 
Pian and Agreement of Reorganisation and any further information desired m Ly 
be obtained at the offices of the undersigned, or of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
or its London Agency above stated. 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Oo., Brown Brothers and Co., Baring, Magoun, 
and Co., Vermilye and Co., and Speyer and Co., of New York, and Messrs. J. S, 
Morgan and Co., Brown, Shipley, and Co., Baring Brothers and Co., Limited, 
and Speyer Brothers, of London, have issued circulars to the Bondholders whom 
they respectively represent, copies of which may be obtained from the said 
Bankers, or from the undersigned, 
SPEYER and CO., 30 Broad Street, New York. 
KUHN, LOKB, and CO., 27 Pine Street, New York 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London. 

Dated, New York, June 27th, 1893, 











HARPER'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEXT WEEK. 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA: a Novel. By 
Tuomas A. Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A young engineer on his way in a sailing-vessel from New York to Africa is 
thrown overboard in a fight with the skipper. The steamer which subsequently 
rescues him is wrecked on the edge of the Sargasso Sea, all hands except the 
young castaway escaping in boats. Tha ship does not sink, but floats into the 
jetsam of the Sargasso Sea, where it becomes one of a thousand in that ocean 
graveyard, The hero of the tale wanders from ship to ship, and soon loses him- 
self among craft that were built hundreds of yeara ago, and are still afloat in 
the Sarga:se tangle, The story of his wanderings through the ocean graveyard 
is full of adventure and of almost ghostly incident. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS GRACE OF 
ALL SOULS.” 


MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. 
By W. Epwarps Trresuck, Author of “The Little Widow,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“Mr. Tirebuck is doing for the Welsh villager what Mr. Hardy 
has done for the Wessex peasant. His ‘Meg of the Scarlet 
Foot’ is a remarkable novel. It is surprisingly clever, and 
possessed of a fascination something like the old fairy tales had 
when they were new.” —Scotsman. 


SILENCE, and other Stories. By 
Mary E. Wiuxins, Author of “A New England Nun,” 


«“ Jerome,” &e. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


“Tn her latest book she illustrates once more, as she has 
already done in ‘A New England Nun’ and ‘ Young Lucretia,’ 
with what singular skill and dexterity she can manage to 
interest us.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Every story in the volume is full of character, full of charm, 
full of interest.”—Daily News. 


THE STORY OF A PLAY. By W. D. 


HoweELLs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“ A work which has the merit of being thoroughly enjoyable.” 

“ A fascinating story.”—Scotsman —Spectator. 

“<The Story of a Play’ is a very ingenious account of the 
fortunes of a play in the hands of a cleverly-conceived character, 
a rising young actor, skilfully depicted.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ We do not believe there is another author living who could 
take hold of his reader as Mr. Howells does.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By|THE LUCK OF PARCO. 
A Romance of the Andes, By 
JouN Mac arr. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 62. 

“A thoroughly unhackneyed and 
interesting romance.”— World, 


FLAUNTING MOLL, and 


other Stories. By K. A. J. WatL- 
8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. ING. Crown 8vo, cloth estra, 3s. 6d. 
“Mrs. Henniker is a writer whose! “It is refreshing to take up a volume 
work invariably bears the hall-mark of | like Mr. Walling’s, of genuine strength 
distinction, and every one who yalues;} and character.”—Scotsman, 
the intellectual quality in fiction will **Of uniform excelleuce and of much 
welcome her new novel.” —Speuker. ‘ promise.”"—Truth, 


BEHIND A MASK. 


Turo. Dovetas, Author of “ Iras: 
a Mystery.” Crown Svo, cloth 


extra, 6s. ; 
“A well-told and interesting story, 
written with ability.”—Glasyow Herald, 


SOWING THE SAND. By 


Fiorence Henniker, Author of 
** In Scarlet and Grey,” &c, Crown 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK. 
WILMAY, and other stories of Women 


Cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE OCTAVE OF CLAUDIUS ... oe GC 
THE KINDNESS OF THE CELESTIAL ... 3s. 6d. 
STORIES AND INTERLUDES _.... 3s. 6d. 
JIN A CANADIAN CANOE... 3s. 6d. 


[New Edition in the press. 


Few people will be able to leave his 


“Very absorbing and very powerful. 
Graphic. 


books once they have started reading them.” 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


THE GOLFICIDE, and other Stories of the 
Fair Green. By W. G. Van Tassen Surpuen. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 

* A book which ought at once to be added to every golfer's library. I ought 
to be bought—it only costs two shillings—and put into the travelling bag of 
everyoue,”—Go'fer’s Magazine, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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READY ON MONDAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


HARROW SCHOOL. 
Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND WARNER. 


With a Preface by EARL SPENCER, K.C., D.C.L., Chairman of the Governors 
of Harrow School, and Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. With several Photogravure 
Portraits aud reproductions of objects of interest, crown 4to, £1 1s. net; 
Large-Paper Edition, £3 3s. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 
By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of “Benjamin Jowett,’ ‘‘Safe Studies,” &c. With . Portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
Literature,—* An extremely agreeable volume, in the production of which Mr. 
Tollemache’s rare talents for the difficult art which he practises claim a credit- 
ably large and important share.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JULY, 1898. Price 2s, 6D. 





ConTENTS. 

1, ErIsopES OF THE MonrTH. 

2. Our Furure Po.icy tn CHINA. 

3. Tue TRUTH ABOUT THE “ MAINE.” 

**Tronclads in Action ”). 
4, Toe UNREADINESS OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
Hale, R.E. 

5. Mr. KENSIT—aNnp AFTER. By Rev. H. H. Henson. 

6. Is Cricket DeGrNERATING? By H. F. Abell. 

7. American AFFairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

8. Inp1A In DEEP Waters. By Robert H, Elliot. 

9. StREET Music. By H. H. Statham. 
10. Tue Minirary TERROR IN FRANCE, 
11, A Coton1aL CHRONICLE. 

12, CORRESPONDENCE (IR1IsH LAnp AcTS. 


By A. Michie, 
By H. W. Wilson (Author of 


By Oolonel Lonsdale 


By L. J. Maxse, 


By Dr. Anthony Traill), 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIKS.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Doniseys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTEL,.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





£10 10s. CRUISES on s.y. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 


3,254 tons, 4,000 horse-power, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 
PEROWNE. NORWEGIAN FJORDS (12 days) August 3rd, 
ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES (14 days) September 6th. £21 
CRUISE (24 days) ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPEN.- 
HAGEN, and CHRISTIANIA, on thes.y. ‘St. Sunniva,’ August 20th. 
£16 16s, CRUISE (21 days) CANARY ISLES, TANGIER, GIBRAL. 
TAR, and LISBON, an the s.y. ‘ Argonaut,’ September 22nd. 


Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 

&G 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 
nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 








Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their ewn STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation ir 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock. ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 





THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., § 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a ‘‘ SWAN ”’ will you realise its inestimable value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. 

It adds immeageurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Derr. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
95a REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcuayGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


2 * Ph AT RATILWaA ¥Y, 

The Direct and Most Interesting Route to Scotland | 
is vid SETTLE and CARLISLE, 

THROUGH THE BEST PARTS OF THE LAND OF BURNS; 


THE HOME AND HAUNTS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT; 
AND OVER THE “FORTH” BRIDGE; &c, &e. 








SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE. 
Z | ae ces 
salute! an ve | | 
LONDON (St. Pancras)... sue se see sadep.| 5 15.10 3010 35| 2°10, 9 18 10% 
Carlisle wi) NOY tel aE “gasses Ola” ase EES 1 os 6 5 45] 8 55) 4.15) 4 45 
WR si kee abe: cone’. Rade. <ebe! wee Oke te Pe eo [ik 9 
GLASGOW (St. Enoch) 7) *| 352) 7 35) <. nt 25 . He 
Riveknoehe hae wit oh. ip eae 54218 7| .. l1219) | 99: 
EDINBURGH (Waverley) 14. sso ove S 55] ae aan 25) '6 48 vid 
yan +00 08 eee ry ee) ee ee eT) oe 
RM oo cee ee ee a Ge fe wel 
Perth eee 008 cee eee via » | 5 42) .. {10 32 8 55 ons 
Dundee ee ~éeae eae v eam. Sees Forth oo | O1S we [10 51 - 1855 ... 
om Soe. lege, 40d, | ous Bridge ) 8 40) . . aa 1059] 
a ree eee saa 5 A 2 40 
Stranraer (for Belfast) 0. liv we ass we as S67... |... | 
ae te | 

















*—First and Third Olass Dining accommodation between London and Glasgow. 
t—Third Olass Dining Carriage, London to Edinburgh, 4 
A—No connection on Sundays. 


For Services to Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle of Man 
Ireland, The Yorkshire Watering Places, and other Holiday Resorts on and in Pi 
nection with the Midland Railway, see the Company’s Time Tables and other pube 


lications, 
DINING CARRIAGES TO AND FROM EDINBURGH. 

A Third Class Dining Carriage is provided on the trains leaving London (St, 
Pancras) at 10.35a.m, for Edinburgh; and Edinburgh (Waverley) at 105 a.m, 
for London (St. Pancras). Seats may be booked in advance on application to the 
respective Stationmasters, 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

At the Princes Pier, Greenock, trains run alongside the steamers, so that 
passengers from London and all parts of the Midland Railway system can con. 
veniently join the Steamers for the Firth of Clyde and the Western Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. THROUGH CARRIAGE from London (St. Pancras) 
to Greenock at 10,0 p.m. 


DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 
A Daylight Service throughout will be given during July and August, leaving 
London (St. Pancras) at 10.30 .a.m., arriving at Greenock (Princes Pier) at 8.7 p.m, 
in connection with the G. and S. W. Railway Co.’s Steamer reaching Kothesuy 


at 9.45 p.m. 
TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c. 

First and Third Class Dining Carriages by the Morning and Afternoon Express 
Trains between London (St. Pancras) and Gasgow (St. Enoch). 

Sleeping Cars will run from London (St. Pancras) to Edinburgh at 9.15 p.m., 
and to Glasgow at 10.0 p.m, also from Kdinburgh at 9.50 and Glasgow 
(St. Enoch) at 9.30 p.m. to London (St. Pancras), 

Luocheon and Dining Cars by some of the Express Trains from and to 
London (St. Pancras). 

Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 
application, 

“Pillows and Rugs may he hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Expres 
Trains from London (St. Pancras) at a prepaid charge of 6d. each. 


WHERE TO GO AND STAY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

“Choose Aye the Middle Course” (an illustrated account of the most interest- 
ing route to Seotland), price 2d., by post 3d.; ‘* Iilustrated Guide and List of 
Furnished Lodgings in Farmhouses, Conntry Districts, &c.” (by post 2d.) ; “ The 
Peak of Derbyshire” (by post 44.); “* Pocket Guide to the Midland Railway” 
(price 6d.) ; *f Pocket Diary and Guide to the Isle of Man and English Lake D:s- 
trict” (price 2)., by post 3d.) These Gnides, as well as Time Tables, Tourist 
Programmes, and other publications, may be had on application, 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





Derby, July, 1898, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








| nian ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ove owe one ove 


1848, 


£30,000,000 
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———— 


HUGE 8° WORTH. 








HARMSWORTH 





TUESDAY, JULY 12th. 





200 Iilustrations. 





A Sixpenny Magazine for Threepence. 


EVERY NEWSAGENT CAN SUPPLY IT. 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 


Onn nr nnn PRI 


Fill up the following form and hand it to your Newsagent :-— 





Please reserve for me No. 1 of the ‘‘HARMSWORTH 
MAGAZINE,” to be issued July 12th, price 3d. 





eee eee eee eee eer Ce Tre rer rer irr eee reece rere rier) 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 
and CO. beg to announce that they are 
now publishing THE NATURE POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH, wth 20 Full-page 
Pictures in Photogravure by WILLIAM 
HYDE. 


The Edition is limited to 500 Copies for sale in England and 
America, of which 150 Copies are on large hand-made faper 
—and contain an extra Etched Frontispiece signed by the Artist 
—the price being £5 5s. net ; whilst of the remaining 350 Copies 
the price is £2 125. Od. net. 

Prospectus and Specimen Plates may be seen at all the Booksellers’. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By R. 


DE La SIZERANNE, With Illustrations after Pictures by Lord Leighton, 
Hubert Herkomer, Sir J. Millais, Burne-Jones, &. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“The work and ivfluence of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood is examined 
with clear, critical insight.”—Daily Mail. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TERRISS. By 


A. J. Smyrue. Profusely [lustrated, Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 64. 
“*His many friends and admirers desire to have a permanent record of his 
career.”’"—Daily Mail. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By Jonn Howtycs- 


HEAD. Profusely Iliustrated. Being a Record of the Gaiety Theatre, the 
Plays produced, and the Actors and Actresses who have appeared on its boards. 
Demy 8vo, 21s, 
“Open the book at any page and it is like dippinz into a lucky bag, and there 
are no blanks. Mr. Hollingshead has succeeded in many things, and in thee 
Chronicles he offers as good entertainment as he ever offered.” —Keferee. 


ON PLAIN AND PEAK: Sport in Bohemia 


end Tyrol. By R. Ly. Hopeson, Illustrated by H.S.H. Princess Mary of 
Thurn and Taxis, and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND 


JAMAN. By R. Austin Freeman. With many Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by the Author, and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. Large 
demy 8vo, 31s, 

“The book, with its lively narrative, wealth of description, numerous photo- 
graphs and sketches, and excellent maps, is more thin a mere book of trave!.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“* From the Colonial Secretary down to the holiday maker in search of enter- 
taining reading no one who invests in it will be disappointed. Past and future 
justify the publication of this book—the verdict must be one of unstinted 
praise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DE- 


MOCRACY. By Epwin LAwrENCcE GopkIn. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“Mr, Godkin is one of the most thoughtful political writers of the day......his 
experience keeps him in constant touch with public affairs and the contemporary 
movement of ideas...... he writes vigorously and dispassionately, with full know- 
ledge of facts.’’— Times. 


MESSRS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 
and CO. will shortly publish THE LIFE 
STORY OF THE LATE CHARLES TIL- 
STON BRIGHT. 


In which is embodied the History of the First Transatlantic Cable and 
the First Telegraph to the Colonies. By EDWARD BRAILS- 
FORD BRIGHT, C.Z., and CHARLES BRIGHT, C.E., 
FLR.S.E. With many [lustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 2 
vols, demy Svo, £225. net if ordered before publication, after which 
the price will be £3 35. net. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study in the 


Paradiso. By EpMuND GaRpNER. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“' A fascinating and masterly book...... an elaborate and erudite exposition of 
the * Paradiso.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
**A careful and admirable study...... particularly welcome. We have read it 
with deep interest.”—Spectator. 


POPULAR FICTION. 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 
PHILIP LAFARGUE’S NEW NOVEL, 


STEPHEN BRENT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
THE POTENTATE. By Frances Forsrs-Rosertson. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MACMAHON ; or, The Story of the Seven Johns. 


By Owen Biarney. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DRACULA. By Bram Sroxer. Fifth Edition, 6s. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, 
THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRINGTON. 


Srvureivus. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE TIDEWAY. By Frora Annie Street. Crown 


Bv0, 38. 6d. 
GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Mactzop, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SALT OF THE EARTH. By Puicie Lararcur. Crown 
L 


8vo, 2s. 6 


THE SHOULDER OF SHASTA. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS PICTURE. 


PIcKERING. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





By Juuivs 


By Bram Sroxker. 


3y SIDNEY 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


“The most amusing book of the Season.’’—Loxvon Review, 
NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION of 
“COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS,” ty 
“One who has Kept a Diary,” is now 
ready. With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Weekly Sun,—* The volume contains quite the lightest and brighest sketches. 
of contemporary celebrities of the past generation that it has hitherto been our 
lot to read. It is the sublimated essence of the clubroom talk of the last thirty 
years thrown into a most attractive form.” 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Marcella,” “Sir George Tressady,” $c, 


Church Times.—“ There can be no two opinions about the fascination which 
Mrs. Ward’s new book exercises, It is a work in which her power of chira-ter- 
isation and ber fineness of touch find their highest expression, and which throbs 
with human interest and passions; a work of which no one will deny the power 
or the pathos,” 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 


““SONGS OF ACTION,” 
by Conan Doyle, is now ready. Small 
foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


Punch,—“ Dr. Conan Doyle has well named his verse ‘ Songs of Act’on.’ -It 
pulsates with life and movement, whether the scene be laid on seaor land, om 
ship or on horseback.”’ 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF WEBER'S “‘SPAS AND 
MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.” 


Just published, with Map, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND 


HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE. With Notes on the Treatment of 
Chronic Diseases by Spas and Climates, and Hints as to the Simultaneous 
Employment of varions Physical and Dietetic Methods. By HERMANN 
Wener, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to the German Hospital, and 
to the Royal Nationai Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c, and 
Freperick Parkes Weber, M.D.,, M.R.C.P., Physician to the German 
Hospital. 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By 


OxivE Brerery, Author of ‘* Anthony Langsyde,” ‘‘ Behind the Magic 
Mirror,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Spectator.—‘* It is difficult to resist the fascination of a nature at once so fear- 
less, so candid—in spite of her one fatal act of reticence—so refreshingly free 
from the sophistication of culture, so richly endowed with natural ability.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,’ —Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”"—Speater, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Just Published, price ls.; per post, 1s. 1d. 


POEMS 1894-1898. 
By Mrs. LONGSTAFF. 


33 pp. demy 8vo, in wrapper. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 


26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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———— 


— Che Cimes 


OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC ITS REPRINT OF THE NINTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The publication of this reprint is described by the “ Academy ” (June 6th), as “the literary phenomenon of the day.” 
The plan of sale adopted is unprecedented in the history of bookselling. It possesses 


THREE NOVEL FEATURES: 


ONE.—For only One Guinea in cash the purchaser obtains possession of the whole 25 volumes (sent to him in one package): 
and has the use of the complete work while he is making thirteen further payments at the rate of One Guinea a 
month. 

Paid for in this way the reprint costs Fourteen Guineas. 

TWO.—A further reduction is offered to those who pay cash in full—£14 as against £37, the Publisher’s price for the same 
work. ‘The reprint is in every respect as desirable as the copies sold for £37. 

THREE.—It is not necessary for the purchaser to provide shelf-room for the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. A 
compact revolving bookcase especially designed for the purpose, will be supplied for £3 in cash or for three monthly 
payments of One Guinea each (to be made after the payments for the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA have 
been completed). 





i i i i i al 


The ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA is too well known to need description. It is a library in itself. It answers the 
varied questions which present themselves, from day to day, to the newspaper-reader whose mind is alert. Completed nearly 
ten years ago, the Ninth Edition has gained a position of unequalled authority throughout the English-speaking world. It is 
the storehouse of general information to which writers and public speakers habitually resort. Within its covers may be found 
the whole sum of human knowledge, condensed and simplified for practical use. At the price for which it is now offered, the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is so cheap a work that it ought to find its way into every home where books are valued. 
But persons who desire to secure the work on these special conditions should make prompt application, as THE TIMES does 
not undertake to fill more than a certain number of orders. 

Fuller information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding examined, at THE TIMES Office, in 
Printing House Square. For the convenience of persons who desire to refresh their recollection of the contents and general 
appearance of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a pamphlet 
of specimen pages, and brief extracts from the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may be obtained without charge by: 
sending a messenger to THE TIMES Office, or will be forwarded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied with 


sixpence in stamps. 
TEMPORARY PRICES 


For Cash Payment. For Monthly Payments. 


IN CLOTH BINDING—The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES [ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 
for £14 (the Publishers price was £37), or WITH 25 Vols, have been delivered all at one time to the purchaser. ] 


THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £17. IN CLOTH BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly 


IDING _/wh; ? ) payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, with bookcase 
m ee se Tahoe ae 17 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. : 


(the Publisher’s price was £45), or WITH THE IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 18 


REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21. monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, with 
. the Bookcase, 21 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 
IN FULL MOROCCO—Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous each. 


binding for special purposes. The TWENTY- 
FIVE. VOLUMES for £25 (the Publisher’s price IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING—25 monthly payments of 
was £65), or WITH THE REVOLVING BOOK- ONE GUINEA each, or, with the Bookcase, 28 monthly 
CASE, £28. payments of ONE GUINEA each. 








To Mr. GEORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, 7 
“THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, EC, ; PaO 
ICY IEDIA B ANN 
Herewith remittance for One Guinea. Kindly reserve for me one set of the ENC\ CLO! seinahingti ne gy tt 
(Ninth Edition), bound in (A) /a//-Morocco, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may Fe. I oi “ic tt 
payments amounting to (B) 17 Guineas, at the rate of One Guinea per month, the first of the pay ments to . mac e e 
delivery, as below agreed, of the 25 Vols. of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANN ICA, and the Pe og” He _ 
the corresponding day of each succeeding month until complete. Until such payments are 3 rs € ngi g . 2 at 
volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if, — a 
circumstances of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered at the date mentioned, the retur 
deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 
I further request that the ENCYCLOP.ZDIA BRITANNICA be delivered to: 
(A) Change this to ‘Cloth 
or “Full 


i a a: es ae 
either of these bindings 
is preferred. 





| Addres CO io oe 
(B) Change this to ‘‘ Thirteen” 
if Cloth binding is preferred, es eceseetes 
cr to ‘* Twenty-four” if eh on +7 1 . tof Purcl 
j Full Morocco binding is Any charges for Carriage bey nd London Postal District will be at cost of Purcha 
j preferred. 


(C) Write here name 


tation oO 






of London Signature... : spd ecc ESA Ds iT 





Address 








‘‘ The Times” Office, or will be forwarded to anw 
must be in the place indicated, 





A similar form of larger size may be obtained at 


* an application. f ns 
se If this form be used, signature 


? 1 tar 1 tave 
the same, accompanied by stamp for postage. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


A Play in Five Acts, by EDMOND ROSTAND. Translated | 
by Guapys Tuomas and Mary F. Guintrmarp. 1 vol., 5s. 





St. James's Gazette.—*' The translation has been faithfully, cleverly, and 
also artistically accomplished.” 


New Novels. 
PICTURES OF WAR. 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 1 vol., 6s. 

This volume comprises “The Red Badge of Courage” and ‘ The Little 

Regiment.” | 
THE OPEN BOAT. 

By STEPHEN CRANE. 1 vol., 6s. | 
St. James’s Gazette.—*‘ Facts, epithets, or colours are given to the reader | 
with a vigorousness of selection, an artfulness of restraint, that achieves an | 
absolute clearness.” | 
| 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol., 6s. 
Academy.— The hardened novel reader will find this a thoroughly pleasant 
and engrossing book.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 1 vol., 6s. 
Spectator.—‘‘ A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It has the creepiness of 
the former, and the grace of style, the literary finesse, of the latter.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. | 


By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
Athenzum.—“ An admirable piece ot fooling, with not a dull page in it 
from beginning to end.” 


A CHAMPION IN 
THE SEVENTIES. 


By EDITH BARNETT. 1 vol., 6s, 


Black and White.— Will be enjoyed by every one who appreciates good 
writing.” 


> 
EZEKIEL’S SIN. 
By J. H. PEARCE. 1 vol., 6s. 
Daily Telegraph— A book of strong interest, which shows much 
originality of thought and inbeied of — sion.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





|DANTE AT RAVENNA: 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 


In demy, penibisieiiseinianadiauaiiadil printed and bound in cloth, 10s. 


CROMWELL’S SCOTCH CAMPAIGNS (1¢ 650- -51), 
In the light of New Information gleaned from many Authorities hitherto 
neglected. By Wixtiam 8. Doveras, M.A 

**Asa record of Cromwell's bg Campaign for the two years 1650. 51, this 
volume is the most complete and the most accurate that we have seen.” 
—Perth Advertiser. 
In crown Syo, cloth, gilt lettered, tastefully eg in old-face type, 5s, 
Large-Paper "Copies. £1 1s, ne 


THE PLACE- NAMES OF THE LIVERPOOL DIS- 


TRICT; The History and Meaning of the Local and River Names of 
South-W er “Lancashire and the Peninsula of Wirral. By Henry Haraisoy, 


In crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 61. 


THE SHAKESPEARE REFERENCE BOOK. Being 


some Quotations from Shakespeare’s Plays, Selected and Arranged nd 
J, STEVENSON WEBB, 
In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 

a Study. By Caruertyg 
Mary Puitirmore, Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” “ The 
Warrior Medici,” ‘ Fra Angelico,” &c. 

*€ All lovers of Dante will welcome this unpretending but careful and interest- 
ing work, which reveals to us practically all that is known abont those lean 
years of exile when Florence had closed her gates on her most illustrious 
citizen.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

In fean, 8vo, bound in parchment, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d, 


DULCISSIMA! DILECTISSIMA! a Passage in the 
Life of an Antiquary, with some other Subjects in Prose and Verse. By 
Rosert Fereuson, F.S.A. With Frontispiece by Margaret Dicksee, 


CHEAP EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, Is. 6d. 


ANGLING DAYS, AND ANGLERS’ BOOKS. By 
JoNATHAN Date (J. E. Pace), Author of ‘The Keynote of Life,” “Tie 
Surrender of Religion,” &c. 

“A book that soothes, and pleases, and puts one in a better temper with the 
world,” —Newcastle Daily Leader. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


In feap. 4to, handsomely printed and bound, 5s. 


NOCTURNES AND OTHER POEMS. By Rev. W, 


Moore, ne of “A Harp from the Willows,” “ Lost Chords,” &c. 
n crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 3s. 6d. 


THE SIREN. By Henry Carrineton, M.A., Dean of 


Bocking. 
n crown S8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. By Georee Datziet, 
Author of ‘‘ Mattie Gray, and other Poems,” “ Faces in the Fire,” ‘‘ Only a 
Flower Girl,” &. 

“Witbout ever striking a painful note, Mr. Dalziel deals with the serious as 
well as the light trifles of this life, but throughout all his verse there is a very 
agreeable strain of healthy optimism and a kind of sentiment which will at 
once enlist sympathy.”—Daily Graphic. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 


Patroys—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the a of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 

CuarnMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

EPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The . a EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 

SrecreTary—G, H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


Puysicux—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
ActTu akY¥—FRANK B. WYATT, Ksgq,, F.1A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Annual Income, 


Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :—= 
i—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


mission paid for the introduction of business. 
embers. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 
5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


ALLY LaRGE Bonvuses to the Assured Members. 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES orantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For JULY. 
Tue Curan InsurReEcTION. By G. C. Musgrave. 
Sprain AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, By Jokn 
Foreman. 
Mr. GuADSTONE, 
THE RELIGION OF 
Wilfrid Richmond. 
BopLey’s FRANCE, 
GosPELS OF ANARCHY 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Corrauce. 
VioLins anp Giris. By H. R. Haweis. 
THE Revoir in Itaty. By G. Daila Vecchia. 
Tue Report OF THE Opium Commission, By the 
Rev. Arnold Foster. 
IpEaL Lonpon. By Frederic Harrison. 
London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Qocoa on being subjected to powerfal 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 


S.W. 


By Norman Hapgood. 
Mr. Warrss Pictures. By 
By Mary James Darmesteter. 
By Vernon Lee, 
Riruauism. By H, C. 


£407,694. 


being equivalent to an 








A pure Solution. 


a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
Its active prin- 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free, 


WORKMEN’ S COMPENSATION: “ACT. 
Liability under this Act is 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


underwritten by the 





Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 


188 STRAND. 


DIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT. INTE REST | | 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repavable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on C U RRENT ACCOU 
onthe minimum monthly baiances, when not on aw n 
below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
|} The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu. 
* lars, poat-trec 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mana; 





many, beneficially taking the place. 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exci ting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAMKS EPPS and OO., Limited, Homao- 
pathic Chemists, London. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0,, 1 Pall Mal 
East, S.W. 








| JOSEP 1 GILLO TTS 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1875 
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- MACMILLAN AND Co.'s 
| NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 











| “Mr. Maurice Hewlett THE FOREST LOVERS. “A book that ought to 


has produced in this volume be read by every one who 





a masterpiece.” A ROMANCE. takes an interest in modern 
—British Weekly. By MAURICE HEWLETT, literature and its possibili- 
Author of “ Earthwork Out of Tuscany.” ties.” —Pall Mall Gazette 





A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. THE CONCERT DIRECTOR. 


By JOHN BERWICK. By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 
‘ “A story of vengeance, consistent, exciting, and interesting.” “ A story which must please every one who reads it.” 
—l aely Te legraf te —Fall Mall Gazette. 


A STIRRING RAILWAY STORY. 


THE GENER AL “The inner working of 


American railways was 


By the Author of the sea story, MANAGE R,’ S STO RY. probably never describc« 








“ On Many Seas.” more piquantly ; and the 
Old Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the thrills are all genuine.” 
United States. —Academy. 


By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 


A MISSOURI NATURE STORY. THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. 
“AT YOU ALL’S HOUSE.” By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. “ A story that can be recommended to young and old alike.” 
«A fresh and vivid presentation.”—Henry Van Dyke. —Athenzum. 


WHERE THE TRADE “Gives a most graphic 


‘ 7 f the 
“These stories; grave and excellent picture of the 


8; gral lation of the W 
and gay, are delightful. WIND BLOWS. gp Tie aaune 








—Daily Chronicle. little ways.” 
By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. —Pall Mall Gazette. 
A STORY OF FORTUNATAS AND THE BARBARIANS. STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 
THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. 
By F. EMILY PHILLIPS. By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


* An excellent novel.”—Academy. « An admirable volume of short stories.”—Atienzum. 


a THE GOSPEL OF “‘Distinetly enjoyable 
A very clever new and suggestive of much 


novel,” —W. D. Howells, in FREEDOM. profitable thought.” 


ae o ” 
Literature. —Daily Mail. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 











MACMILLAN and CO.. Limited. London. 
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Biography. 
BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. : : 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA: from Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal the Right 
Hon, Lord ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.O.LE. With Portraits and Plans, &c., Twenty-eighth Edition, in 2 vols, demy 8v0, 36g, 
THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Peter Cunnineuam, F.S.A. 9 vols. demy 8vo, with 50 
Illustrations on Steel, £5 5s. HANU-MADE PAPER EDITION, with 67 Illustrations on Steel, cloth, £10 10s.; vellum, £12 12s, 
BY LORD DALLING AND THE HON. EVELYN ASHLEY. 
THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, each with Frontispiece, 12s. iat mami eee 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, FROM ST. AUGUSTINE TO JUXON. By the Very Rey. 


WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The following Volumes sold separately as shown :—Vol. L., 153.; Vol. II., 153, 
Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VII, 30s.; Vol. VIII., 153.; Vol. X., 15s.; Vol. XI, 15s,; Vol. XII., 15s. , 


BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 
MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis Antoine Favveter pe Bourriennt, his Private Secretary, 


Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and Notes, by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 363, 
BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEFY. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. Vols. I. and II.: To the Accession 


of Queen Anne. By Field-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, with Portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Murlborough, 
James II., William III., the Duke of Monmouth, Duchess of Cleveland, and other Illustrations aud Plins, Foarth E lition, 32s. 


BY THE DUKE OF TARENTU) 


M 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD DURING THE WARS OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


Translated by STEPHEN LOUIS SIMEUN, A New Edition, with Notes, Portrait, and Engraving of Courcelles, Crown 8vo, 63. 
BY M, GUIZOT. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizor, by Sir Anprew Sconue, Q.C. Ninth 


Edition, crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 
BY M. MIGNET. 


THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. From the French of M. Mienet, by Sir AnprEw Scozte, Q.C, 


Seventh Edition, with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 63. 
BY MADAME OAMPAN. ; 3 art 
THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Jeanne Louise Henrtettz Campan, First Lady-in-Waiting. With 
Memoir of Madame Oampan by MM. BARRIERE and MAIGNE. New and Revised Edition, with additional Notes and Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS, FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Watree 
BESANT, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c. 8vo, 15s. - 
BY MR, FIELDING. 
THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE (an Account of the Life and Belief of the Burmese). By H. Frexpinc. In 1 vol. 
emy 8vo, lds, 





Travel and Natural History. 
A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN AFRICA. Nine Years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa, 


with full Notes upon the Natural History and Present Distribution of all the Large Mammalia, aud including Accounts of Explorations beyond the Zambesi, 
on the Chobé, and in the Matabele and Mashuna Countries. By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. With Map and 19 Full-page Illustrations by 
Smit and Whymper, Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 

BY MR. BALDWIN. 


IN. 
AFRICAN HUNTING AND ADVENTURE, FROM 1852 TO 1860. By Wittram Cuartes Batpw, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Wolf and J. B. Zwecker,and Map. Third Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8v0, 18s. 
BY FRANK BUCKLAND. , 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis Treveryan Buckianp, late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
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